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DR.  HONORIO  PUEYRRED6n. 

Ambassador  Eitraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Argentina  to  the  United  States. 


ARGENTINA’S  NEW 
AMBASSADOR  V 


ON  MONDAY,  March  10,  1924,  Dr.  Honorio  Pueyrrcdon, 
the  new  ambassador  of  Argentina  in  the  United  States, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Coolidge  in  the 
White  House. 

The  career  of  Doctor  Pueyrredon  sheds  new  luster  on  the  family 
name,  long  honored  in  Argentina,  Don  Juan  Martin  Pueyrredon, 
great-great-uncle  of  the  ambassador,  hav'ing  been  president  of  the 
nation  in  1819,  even  before  the  Republic,  strictly  speaking,  was 
established.  Born  July  9,  1872,  son  of  Dr.  Adolfo  Pueyrredon  and 
Dofta  Marla  Idalina  C.  de  Fontours  de  Pueyrredon,  the  subject  of 
these  lines  was  educated  by  tutors  until  he  entered  the  I'^niversity 
of  Buenos  Aires  to  study  law,  the  doctor’s  degree  in  his  chosen  sub¬ 
ject  being  conferred  upon  him  in  1896.  His  appointment  shortly 
thereafter  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Law  School  and  his  later 
election  to  the  University  Council  hear  witness  alike  to  the  brilliance 
of  his  university  career  and  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues.  His 
authorship  of  a  notable  work  on  civil  procedure  should  also  he 
mentioned  here. 

Although  both  Doctor  Pueyrredon’s  family  predilection  and  his 
own  natural  gifts  early  inclined  him  toward  an  active  part  in  public 
life,  he  decided,  while  still  a  student,  to  forego  such  activity,  devoting 
himself  rather  to  study  and  to  the  management  of  his  extensive 
ranches  and  other  rural  property.  When,  however,  in  1916,  Dr. 
Hipolito  Yrigoyen  became  President  of  the  Republic,  Doctor  Pueyrre- 
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don  accepted  appointment  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  which  was 
added,  after  the  resignation  of  Doctor  Becii  a  short  time  later,  the 
difhcult  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  the  six  years  during  which  he  conducted  these  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  departments  of  the  Government  many  delicate  problems 
demanded  attention.  In  foreign  relations  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
threatened  war  with  Germany,  the  sinking  of  Argentine  vessels, 
the  Luxburg  affair,  and  many  other  serious  matters;  while  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  everything  relating  to  agriculture  was,  during  that 
entire  period,  of  vital  moment. 

Among  the  international  gatherings  at  which  Doctor  Pue^  rredon 
has  brilliantly  represented  his  country  are  the  Conference  on  Maritime 
Law,  held  in  Venice  in  1911;  the  Centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Maipu, 
celebrated  in  Chile  in  1917;  and  the  First  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  convened  in  Geneva  in  1920,  in  which  Doctor  Pueyrredon, 
lieatl  of  the  Argentine  delegation  to  that  historic  body,  was  elected 
one  of  the  league’s  vice  presidents. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  associates  itself  with 
the  many  friends  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  of  the  ambassador 
of  Argentina  in  the  most  cordial  gootl  wishes  for  success  in.  his  new 
mission. 


Not  the  least  of  the  more  happy  diplomatic  amenities  which 
help  prepare  the  way  for  better  international  understand¬ 
ings  is  the  practice,  constantly  growing,  of  a  more  generous 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  patriotic  anniversaries  of  the 
nations,  and  a  more  general  association  in  rendering  homage  to  the 
patriotic  figures  and  events  which  these  anniversaries  commemorate. 
Among  these  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  none  has  received  more 
universal  and  spontaneous  homage  than  that  of  George  Washington 
and  his  Day. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  pleasant  and  patriotic  custom  of 
the  United  States  ambassador  in  France  to  observe  with  fitting  honor 
and  ceremony  the  22d  of  February,  a  custom  with  which  France  in 
a  very  special  manner  has  delighted  to  associate  hemelf,  as,  indeed, 
have,  to  a  degree,  the  diplomatic  representatives  resident  in  the 
French  capital  in  general,  and  the  year  1924  finds  this  amiable  rule 
more  firmly  established  than  ever,  in  that  its  observation  in  a  more 
complete  sense  than  ever  before  was  Pan  American. 

Tlie  luncheon  given  by  Ambassador  Herrick  in  the  United  States 
Embassy  on  the  Birthday  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics,  apart  from  the  tribute  to  Washington, 
was  marked  by  a  very  notable  and  spontaneous  expression  of  Pan 
American  solidarity  on  the  part  of  these  diplomats,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  excerpts  which,  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  have  reached  the  Bulletin.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  group  of  Pan  American  diplomats  accredited  to  France 
was,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions  due  to  absence  on  leave,  com¬ 
plete  on  that  occasion;  and  wdien  to  these  are  added  the  association 
of  those  included  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  as  expressed  in  the 
message  of  the  director  general  of  that  institution,  the  luncheon  in 
question  becomes  in  fact  and  spirit  a  veritable  symposium  of  Pan 
American  good  will  and  amity. 

The  excerpts  mentioned,  which  are  practically  complete,  although 
not  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  delivered,  are  as  follows: 

I.— UNITED  STATES. 

HON.  MTRON  T.  HERRICK,  AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

However  difficult  may  be  the  task  of  bringing  all  the  nations  of  the  world  into 
one  happy  family,  tliis  result,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  accomplished,  can  only  be 
attained  by  gradual  steps,  and  a  very  important  one  has  long  since  been  taken  by 
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A  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Latin  American  diploinaticreprescntative-s  in  Paris  wasitiven  by  the  United  States  Aniba.ssador  to  France,  Myron  T.  Herrick,  on  Washington’s 
birthday,  February  22, 1924,  at  the  embus.sy  in  Paris.  Those  present  were:  First  row.  seated,  left  to  right:  Mariano  11.  Cornejo,  Minister  of  Peru;  Manuel  de  Peralta, 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica;  .\mbassador  Myron  'T.  Ilerrick;  Ismael  Enri(iue  .\rcinlegas.  Minister  of  Colombia;  Armando  Quezada,  Minister  of  Chile;  Auguste  Bonainy, 
Minister  of  Haiti.  Second  row,  standing:  Capt.  Brooks  Upham,  naval  attach^  United  Statre  P'mbn.s.sy;  Harold  H.  Tittmann,  second  secretary  United  States 
Embassy;  Manuel  Tejedos,  counselor  of  Cuban  Legation;  Francisco  Medina,  chargi'  d’affaires  of  Nicaragua;  Ramon  V.  Caballero,  chargfi  d’affaires  of  Paraguay; 
Gustavo  Guerrero,  Minister  of  Salvador:  Adrien  Recinos,  Minister  of  Guatemala;  Luis  Saavedra,  first  secretary  and  charge  d’affaires  of  Uruguayan  Legation;  Luis  E. 
Bembery,  first  secretary  and  charg#  d’affaires  of  Argentina;  P.  L.  Velloso,  counselor  of  Brazilian  Emha.ssy;  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General  of  Canada;  Col. 
T.  Bently  Mott,  military  attach^  United  States  Embassy;  Simon  Barcelo,  Minister  of  Venezuela.  Third  row,  .standing:  Elbridge  Gerry  Grt'ene,  first  secretary  United 
States  Embassy;  Raoul  A.  Amador,  secretary  of  I’anama  Legation;  Sheldon  Whitehoust*.  counselor  of  Unite<l  States  Embitssy;  Dr.  Rafael  Cabrera,  first  st>cretary 
and  chargt'  d’affaires  of  Mexico;  Luis  A.  Penaherrera,  first  secretary  of  Ecuadorean  Legation  ;  Arturo  Pinto-E.scalier,  first  secretary  of  the  Bolivian  Legation;  Chester 
Lloyd  Jones,  commercial  attach6  of  the  United  States  Embas-sy;  Laurence  H.  Norton,  third  secretary  of  United  States  Embassy. 
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the  democracies  of  our  continent,  .\cting  witliin  their  own  free  will,  impelled  by 
no  motive  but  a  desire  for  mutual  helpfulness,  they  have  created  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

.\s  Secretary  Hughes  has  .said,  this  close  relationship  iHjtween  the  .American 
Republics  <locs  not  at  all  imply  an  exclusion  or  an  aloof ne.ss  from  the  people  of 
liurope  or  indifference  to  the  interests  of  all  mankind.  Now,  the  stronger  this 
structure  becomes,  the  more  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  convinced  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  many  nations  living  together  in  peace  and  concord,  and  our  ex|)eriment 
becomes  each  year  a  more  jmtent  example  to  others. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  already  given  proof  of  both  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance.  We  have  built  a  house  which  now  shelters  within  its  peaceful  walls  the 
countries  of  our  own  hemisphere,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  may 
slowly  grow  until  Tennyson’s  “parliament  of  man”  is  seen  no  longer  merely 
through  a  poet’s  vision,  but  appears  on  the  world’s  horizon  as  a  practical  structure, 
partly  finished  and  already  inhabited.  Ix!t  us  ho|)e  that  on  this  foundation,  a 
great  temple,  “not  built  with  hands,”  may  some  day  rise  in  fullest  glory  to  crown 
our  efforts  and  reward  our  faith. 

As  long  as  the  nations  of  our  continent  continue  to  look  upon  each  other  as 
neighbors  of  the  same  community,  mutually  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 
common  good,  ready  to  yield  a  selfish  interest  which  conflicts  with  the  general 
welfare,  as  long  as  we  practice  that  self-restraint  which  decent  citizens  maintain 
amongst  each  other,  and  stand  ready  to  repress  by  mutual  measures  the  wicked 
within  our  own  walls,  we  are  advancing  the  day  when  business  between  the 
nations  can  l)e  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  rather  than  suspicion 
and,  if  crises  ari.se,  decisions  reached  through  justice  instead  of  force. 

I  .say,  then,  without  hesitation,  and  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
Europe  is  as  deeply  concerned  as  we  are  in  the  strengthening  of  the  moral  union 
which  our  countries  have  brought  about  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  new  practice 
in  the  conduct  of  international  affairs. 

DR.  L.  8.  ROWE,  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

Washington,  D.  C., 

January  31,  1934- 

My  Dear  Mr.  .Ambassador:  The  time  is  now  approaching  when  you  will 
again  assemble  the  Chiefs  of  Mission  of  the  Latin  American  countries  at  your 
hospitable  board  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday  anniversary  of  George 
\Va.shington.  I  am  not  certain  whether  you  realize  the  far-reaching  international 
reputation  which  this  celebration  at  the  -American  Embassy  at  Paris  is  acquiring. 
It  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  throughout  the  .American  Continent  as  the  outward 
expres.sion  of  the  fact  that  whenever  citizens  of  the  .American  Republics  are  assem¬ 
bled  they  show  a  unity  of  sentiment  and  a  unity  of  ideals  which  mean  much  not 
only  to  the  progress  of  .America,  but  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  citizens  of  this  country  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Latin  .American  Republics  assemble  each  year  at  the 
.American  Embassy  at  Paris  to  do  honor  to  one  whose  ideals  were  so  closely 
related  to  the  leaders  of  the  indei>endence  movement  in  Latin  .America. 

May  I  ask  you  to  extend  to  your  guests  the  warm  greetings  of  the  officers  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  them  that  all  the 
facilities  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  at  their  disposal  in  furtherance  of  that 
spirit  of  Pan  American  unity  which  they  have  done  so  much  to  foster. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


L.  S.  Rowe. 
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II.— BOLIVIA. 

SR.  DON  ARTURO  PINTO-ESCALIER,  FIRST  SECRETARY  AND  CHARu£  D’AFFAIRES 
'  OF  BOLIVIA. 

Monsieur  l’Ambassadeur,  Messieurs  les  Ministres: 

En  I’absence  de  M.  le  Ministre  de  Bolivie,  je  suis  particuli^reineiit  heureux 
de  m’asseoir  k  cette  table,  oil,  autour  de  I’dminent  Ambassadeur  des  Etats- 
Unis,  ont  pris  place  les  repr4sentants  de  la  plupart  des  pays  de  I’Ami^rique  Latine 
pour  c414brer  I’anniversaire  de  la  naissance  de  Georges  Washington,  le  grand 
horame  pr^curseur  de  I’^mancipation  amdricaine  et  I’une  des  gloires  les  plus 
pures  de  I’histoire  de  la  democratic  universelle. 

En  nous  r^unissant,  Monsieur  I’Ambassadeur,  vous  avez  synthetise,  en  quelque 
sorte,  le  r^ve  de  confraternit6  du  Libertador.  II  ne  nous  reste  qu’il  exprimer 
les  voeux  les  plus  sinceres  pour  qu’il  puisse  se  realiser,  dans  un  prochain  avenir, 
ce  reve  magnifique  de  r^unir  dans  une  seule  et  grande  communion  les  Republiques 
Latines  de  notre  Continent. 

Get  ideal  genereux  anime  tous  nos  ccEurs,  et  s’il  y  a  encore  quelques  difficultes 
qui,  par  I’instant,  s’y  opposent,  elles  ne  sont  heureusement  pas  de  nature  4 
nous  separer  d’une  maniere  profonde,  puisque  race,  religion  et  langue  nous  sont 
communes.  Elies  peuvent  certainement  etre  ecartees  en  s’inspirant  de  I’esprit 
d’equite  et  de  justice  qui  doit  regir  les  relations  entre  les  hommes  et  servir  de 
base  A  I’amitie  parmi  les  peoples. 

Votre  pays.  Monsieur  I’Ambassadeur,  se  trouve,  pour  des  raisons  multiples, 
A  la  tAte  de  la  nouvelle  civilisation  amAricaine  et,  de  ce  fait,  vous  Ates  en  mesure 
d’inspecter  I’horizon  et  de  percevoir  ces  difiicultAs  pour  mieux  les  aplanir. 

Votre  Gouvernement  a  dAjA  bien  voulu  se  charger  de  cette  tAche,  puisqu’il  a 
acceptA  d’intervenir  dans  le  reglement  d’un  des  plus  graves  diffArends  qui 
troublent  la  bonne  harmonic  de  notre  Continent.  Mais,  la  solution  de  la  question 
du  Pacifique  du  Sud,  entre  le  Chili  et  le  PArou,  ne  pent  Atre  que  la  premiAre 
Atape  du  chemin  vers  une  paix  dAfinitive,  car  il  serait  impossible  d’oublier. 
Monsieur  I’Ambassadeur,  que  mon  paj’s  attend  aussi,  plein  de  foi  dans  la  justice 
de  sa  cause,  la  rAparation  pacifique  et  amiable  qui  lui  est  due  pour  aboutir  et 
A  sa  rAintAgration  maritime  et  au  complet  exercice  de  sa  souverainetA. 

Votre  influence  morale  incontestable  vous  permet  d’accomplir,  dansieseul 
liAnAflce  de  la  paix,  I’oeuvre  que  nous  n’avons  pu  rAaliser  par  nos  pruprcs  forces. 
Et  je  me  permets  de  vous  assurer  que,  le  jour  oA  le  haut  esprit  de  justice  et  de 
prAvision  internationale  dont  votre  people  et  votre  Gouvernement  se  sont  inspirAs, 
pourra,  par  votre  intermAdiaire,  Acarter  A  jamais  les  Acueils  qui  s’opposent  A  ce 
que  des  millions  d’hommes  issue  de  la  mAme  race  et  de  la  mAine  culture  solvent 
la  mAme  route  de  paix  et  de  travail — ^je  me  permets  de  vous  assurer.  Monsieur 
I’Ambassadeur,  que,  ce  jour-lA,  les  Etats-Unis  auront  Acrit  la  plus  belle  page 
dans  I’histoire  de  la  confraternitA  et  du  progrAs  de  I’AmArique  du  Sud. 

C’est  dans  ces  sentiments.  Monsieur  I’Ambassadeur,  que  j’ai  I’honneur  de 
lever  mon  verre  pour  la  prospAritA  de  votre  pays  et  pour  votre  bonheur 
personnel. 

III.— BRAZIL. 

SNR.  P.  L.  VELLOSO,  COUNSELLOR  OF  THE  EMBASSY  OF  BRAZIL.  CUARQ^ 
d’affaires  in  the  absence  OF  THE  AMBASSADOR  DR.  SOUZA  DANTAS. 

Monsieur  l’Ambassadeur,  Messieurs  les  Ministres,  Messieurs: 

C’est  avec  le  plus  vif  plaisir  que,  rApondant  A  I’appel  de  Son  Excellence  M. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  je  m’associe,  en  qualitA  de  reprAsentant  du  BrAsil,  A  cet 
hommage  A  la  mAmoire  de  Washington.  Les  concitoyens  de  ce  grand  homme, 
autrefois,  A  la  nouvelle  de  sa  mort,  dAcidArent  de  porter  le  deuil  pendant  un 
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mois  eii  souvenir  de  la  liberty  qu’il  les  avaient  aid4s,  ou  mieux,  appris  A  con- 
qu4rir.  N’est-il  pas  legitime  qu’aujourd’hui,  plus  d’un  siAcle  s’4tant  4coul4, 
consid^rant  comme  accomplie  I’oeuvre  A  laquelle  11  avait  vou6  sa  vie,  ces  m^mes 
concitoyens  convient  le  monde  A  venir  cdl^brer  le  jour  anniversaire  de  sa  naissance? 

Nul  ne  pourra  comm^morer  cet  4v6nement  d’un  coeur  plus  entier  que  ceux 
qui,  comme  nous,  naquirent  sur  ce  m^me  continent  oil,  A  I’exemple  de  Washing¬ 
ton,  d’autres  h^ros,  surent  conduire  leurs  frAres  A  I’lnddpendance;  oA  dans 
I’esprit  de  tant  de  citoyens  reste  vivante  I’image  des  Bolivar,  des  San  Martin  et 
des  Pierre  de  Bragance,  Prince  Rdgent,  plus  tard  Empereur,  lequel,  avec  d’autres 
patriotes,  contribua  A  libdrer  I’Amdrique  portugaise,  fondant  I’Empire  du  Brdsil, 
d’oA  devait,  par  une  dvolution  naturelle,  dclore  une  des  plus  grandes  ddmocraties 
du  monde  amdricain.  Parmi  les  fils  de  ce  continent  oii  nous  avons  vu  le  jour, 
les  Brdsiliens,  peut-dtre,  en  vertu  d’un  solide  enchalnement  de  souvenirs  suscitds 
par  une  amitid  traditionnelle,  jamais  interrompue  et  toujours  grandissante,  sont 
de  ceux  qui  penseront  avec  le  plus  de  sympathie  A  la  grande  figure  de  Washing¬ 
ton,  si  caractdristique  de  votre  peuple  et  dont  I’empreinte  a  marqud,  M.  I’Am- 
bassadeur,  mdme  au  cours  de  ses  transformations,  votre  histoire  politique. 

L’Inddpendance  de  I’Amdrique  anglo-saxone  A  I’aube  de  la  Rdvolution  fran- 
^aise  et,  plus  tard,  I’lnddpendance  de  I’Amdrique  espagnole  et  de  I’Amdrique 
portugaise,  quand  s’achevait  I’ceuvre  de  la  pensde  europdenne  entreprise  par 
cette  Rdvolution,  sont  des  faits,  parmi  beaucoup  d’autres,  ofi  un  historien  ne 
peut  laisser  de  voir  un  signe  inddniable  des  affinitds  qui  unissent  moralement  les 
deux  continents,  c‘est-A-dire,  I’Europe  et  I’Amdrique.  Nous  sommes,  en  rdalitd, 
un  monde  nouveau  en  ce  sens  que  nous  sommes  une  Europe  nouvelle  oil,  sauf  la 
terre,  tout — les  races,  les  religions,  la  culture,  les  langues  et  les  principes — tout 
vient  d’ici.  On  dirait  qu’un  destin  capricieux  a  opdrd  cette  transplantation  pour 
observer  les  suites  qu’aurait  la  civilisation  europdenne  sous  d’autres  climats  et 
dans  un  cadre  dlargi,  et  se  plaire  A  admirer  les  aspects  qu’elle  revdtirait  lA-bas. 

L’expdrience  de  I’Europe  doit  done  demeurer  toujours  prdsente  A  notre  esprit. 
II  nous  la  faut  dtudier  sans  relAche.  Que  le  tableau  de  ses  souffrances  rdpdtdes 
ne  sorte  jamais  de  nos  yeux.  Qu’il  nous  suit  un  exemple,  de  tons  le  plus  impor¬ 
tant,  afin  que,  profitant  de  I’avantage  qui  nous  est  coneddd  de  connattre  de  tels 
malheurs,  nous  puissions,  dans  le  but  de  les  conjurer,  dviter  avec  un  soin  cons¬ 
tant  et  une  vigilante  dnergie,  les  mdprises  qui  pourraient  nous  y  conduire. 

Je  ne  vois  pas  de  meilleurs  voeux  A  faire  dans  les  circonstances  actuelles,  et, 
dtant  donnd  nos  prdeddents  historiques,  je  n’en  vois  pas  de  plus  facile  A  satisfaire. 

IV.— CHILE. 

HON.  ARMANDO  QtJEZADA,  MINISTER  OF  CHILE. 

Messieurs  les  Ambassadeurs,  Messieurs: 

C’est  avec  une  complaisance  trds  spdeiale  que  je  m’associe,  au  nom  de  mon 
pays,  A  cette  fdte  significative  qui  nous  rdunit  chaque  annde  dans  I’hospitalidre 
Ambassade  des  Etats-Unis  et  nous  donne  I’occasion  d’exprimer  notre  cordiale 
sympathie  envers  la  patrie  de  Georges  Washington. 

Washington  est  pour  nous  le  symbole  du  chef  d’Etat  patriote  qui  dtablit  la 
grandeur  de  son  pays  sur  les  fondements  de  la  libertd  et  de  la  justice,  sur  la 
solidaritd  entre  les  hommes  et  la  paix  entre  les  peuples. 

II  a  ouvert,  avec  I’exemple  de  sa  vie  et  avec  le  prestige  de  ses  lemons  politiques, 
la  route  par  laquelle  les  Etats-Unis  ont  attaint  leurs  prodigieux  ddveloppement 
actuel. 

A  I’ombre  des  principes  qui  ont  dirigd  la  politique  de  Washington,  et  que  ses 
successeurs  ont  su  respecter,  les  Etats-Unis  ont  rdalisd  des  progrds  matdriels  et 
moraux  sans  prdeddents  dans  I’histoire:  la  croissance  de  sa  population,  I’enri- 
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chissemeiit  de  son  i>enple,  le  perfeocionnement  non  interrompu  de  sa  vie  indivU 
duelle  et  sociale,  suscitant,  avec  justice,  radniiration  du  monde. 

Mais  il  y  a  aux  Etats-Unis  quelque  chose  que  nous  admirons  encore  plus 
que  ses  progres  niateriels:  ce  sont  ses  progrcs  spirituels.  Non  seulement  le 
d6veloppement  de  ses  universitds,  de  ses  ccoles  et  colleges,  qui  sont  un  module 
pour  tons  les  pays;  non  seulement  la  diffusion  des  sentiments  de  solidarity 
humaine  qui  out  perfectionne  les  oeuvres  d’assistance  et  d’entr’aide  sociale; 
non  seulement  la  gcn6rosit6  de  ses  philanthropes  qui  enseignent  pratiqueinent 
ce  que  doit  etre  dans  une  democratie  la  fonction  sociale  de  la  fortune;  non 
seulement  ces  caracteristiques  et  d’autres  encore  de  la  grande  Republique 
nous  produisent  de  radniiration,  mais  aussi  le  developpement,  toujours 
croissant,  de  son  opinion  publique  qui  s’intdresse  d’une  maniere  constante  a 
tous  les  grands  problemes  de  rinimanite  et  qui  sait  avoir,  dans  les  moments 
solennels  de  I’histoire,  I’attitude  nccessaire  pour  la  defense  de  la  justice  et  du 
droit. 

C’est  ainsi,  qu’a  cote  de  ees  grands  progres  materiels,  les  Etats-Unis  offrent 
I’exemple  d’un  grand  peuple  qui  possede  des  ideals  humains  de  justice,  de  liberte 
et  de  paix.  C’est  aussi  ce  qui  explique  que,  malgrd  la  distance  et  la  difference 
de  races,  nous  nous  sentions  unis  aux  Etats-Unis  par  des  liens  spirituels  tres 
vigoureux  et  que  nous  ayons  confiance  en  les  principes  qui  inspirent  sa  politique 
internationale.  C’est  pourquoi  mon  pays  et  le  Perou  out  donnd  aux  Etats-Unis 
la  plus  haute  preuve  de  confiance  en  sa  justice  en  confiant  a  I’arbitrage  du  Pre¬ 
sident  I’arretc  de  la  question  internationale  qui  les  divise  et  dont  la  solution 
obtenue  de  cette  noble  maniere,  contribuera  ^  degager  I’atmosphyre  internationale 
de  I’Amerique. 

Je  leve  mon  verre,  messieurs,  pour  la  prosperity  des  Etats-Unis  d’Amerique 
et  pour  le  bonheur  personnel  de  son  yminent  Ambassadeur  en  France,  M.  Myron 
T.  Herrick. 

V.— COLOMBIA. 


HON.  ISMAEL  ENRIQUE  ARCINIEGA8,  MINISTER  OF  COLOMBIA. 

Monsieur  l’.Ambassadeur; 

C’est  du  plus  profond  du  coeur  que  je  m’associe  I’hommage  rendu  en  ce  jour 
par  le  grand  peuple  des  Etats-l’nis  k  son  liberateur. 

Oeorges  Washington  represente,  pour  nous  tous  qui  aimons  la  dymocratie, 
tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  grand  et  de  pur  dans  I’ideal  de  la  Republique. 

II  eut  des  armyes,  mais  non  pas  pour  satisfaire  ses  ambitions  personnelles 
sinon  pour  faire  triompher  I’ceuvre  de  I’dinancipation. 

II  posseda  le  pouvoir,  non  pour  s’entourer  d’une  aureole,  mais  pour  cimenter 
indestructiblement  les  bases  de  la  liberty;  et  quand  il  vit  sa  tSche  accomplie,  il 
remit  son  ypt'e  au  fourreau  pour  ne  plus  penser  qu’A  la  grandeur  et  k  la  prosperity 
de  sa  patrie.  Aussi,  il  sera  toujours  le  premier  dans  le  cceur  de  ses  concitoyens. 

Je  suis  le  reprysentant  d’un  pays  qui,  il  y  a  vingt  ans,  perdit  une  portion  de  son 
territoire. 

On  a  reprochy  la  Colombie  de  s’etre  opposye  systymatiquement  4  une  ceuvre 
grandiose  d’intyryt  mondial;  mais  on  a  oubliy — ou  on  a  voulu  oublier — que  pour 
obtenir  la  ratification  du  traity  Herrdn-Hay  par  le  Congres  colombien,  il  fallait 
auparavant  que  ffit  ryformye  la  Constitution  prohibant  I’aliynation  de  son 
territoire  ou  I’ytablissement  sur  ce  territoire  d’autoritys  ytrangyres. 

Heureusement,  le  tort  causy  fut  rypary  par  des  hommes  d’Etat  ydairys — Amyri- 
cains  du  Xord — qui  furent  inspirys  de  cette  parole  de  Washington; 

“Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

La  ryparation  morale  a  suffi  k  notre  conscience,  et,  oubliant  le  passy  douloureux, 
nous  allons,  vers  I’avenir  avec  I’assurance  que  le  pouvoir  formidable  des  Etats- 
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Unis,  d^cisif  dans  la  grande  lutte  qui  6branla  les  assises  du  monde,  sera,  mainte- 
nant  et  toujours,  la  sauvegarde  des  peiiples  opprim^s  menaces  en  leurs  droits  et 
leur  ind^pendance. 

La  Colombie  est  un  pays  merveilleusement  dot6  par  la  nature. 

Apres  un  penible  calvaire  nous  jouissons  maintenant  de  toutes  les  libert<^s 
politiques  et  civiles  auxquelles  peuvent  aspirer  les  peuples  les  plus  avancfe  du 
globe. 

Nou.s  avons  la  liberty  de  la  presse;  la  liberte  de  nous  r^unir  sans  contrainte,  et 
de  juger  sans  aucune  restriction  les  actes  de  I’Administration  Publique. 

Dans  inon  pays,  seuls  gouvernent  la  loi  et  I’opinion,  represent4s  par  un  Parle- 
ment  compost  de  tons  les  partis,  car,  en  Colombie,  il  n’y  a  ni  vainqueurs  ni  vaincus. 

Cependant,  comme  nous  manquons  de  moyens  mat^riels  pour  notre  d4velop- 
pement,  et  comme  les  Etats-Unis  constituent  une  des  premieres  forces  de  I’expan- 
sion  6eonomique  du  monde,  nos  portes  sont  grandes  ouvertes  aux  capitaux 
americains. 

Mais  nous  ddsirons  une  fois  de  plus  proclamer  A  la  face  du  monde,  que,  par 
dessus  la  jouissance  des  biens  mat^riels,  nous  pr4f4rons  notre  souverainet6  de 
peuple  libre. 

Je  lAve  mon  verre  en  I’honneur  de  Monsieur  I’Amba.ssadeur  Herrick,  A  la 
confraternity  de  tons  les  pays,  si  dignement  repr^sent^s  ici,  et  A  la  prosp6rity 
toujours  croissante  des  Etats-Unis. 

VI. — COSTA  RICA. 

HON.  MANUEL  M.  DE  PERALTA,  MINISTER  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

Monsieur  l’Ambassadeur,  Messieurs: 

C’est  encore  A  moi  qu’il  ychoit,  depuis  plus  de  quinze  ans,  I’honneur  insigne  de 
saluer  en  votre  personne  I’illustre  repr^sentant  des  Etats-Unis  d’Am^rique. 

Votre  Excellence  nous  a  convoqu^  ici,  autour  d’une  table  d’amis,  pour  c^iybrer 
le  glorieux  anniversaire  du  Pere  de  la  Patrie,  Georges  Washington,  n^  le  22  f^vrier 
1732. 

Le  pouvoir  de  sa  sereine  et  noble  intelligence,  servi  par  sa  volonty  active, 
constant,  imperturbable  de  faire  le  bien  de  ses  concitoyens,  a  fait  de  cette  patrie 
la  nation  riche,  puissante  et  f^conde,  amoureuse  du  droit  et  de  la  liberty,  dont 
Taccroissement  et  la  prospyrity  sont  le  prodige  et  1‘orgueil  des  temps  modernes. 

C’est  Georges  Washington  I’ouvrier,  le  fondateur  de  cette  magnifique  cryation  de 
la  sagesse  humaine,  inspirye  et  dirigye  par  de  divins  principes,  que  nous  nommons 
avec  affectueux  respect  “la  Rypublique  Amyricaine.” 

Levons,  Messieurs,  nos  verres  et  saluons  cette  grande  oeuvre  et  cette  grande 
mymoire. 

VII. — GU.ATEMALA.  • 

HON.  ADRIEN  RECIN08,  MINISTER  OF  GUATEMALA. 

Monsieur  l’Ambassadeur,  Mes.sieurs: 

Permettez-moi,  au  nom  de  mon  Pays — la  Republique  de  Guatemala — et  du 
Gouvernement  du  Prysident  Orellana,  d’exprimer  en  cette  circonstance  les 
sentiments  de  sympathie  et  de  juste  admiration  que  nous  yprouvons  pour  le 
sincAre  rypublicain  que  fut  Georges  Washington,  et  la  grande  Nation  qu’il  sut 
former  par  I’effort  de  son  bras  et  de  son  coeur. 

Mon  pays  est  uni  au  peuple  amyricain  du  nord  par  les  liens  d’une  amitiy  tradi- 
tionnelle  fondye  sur  la  considyration  et  le  respect  mutuels,  et  qui  n’ont  jamais 
troubiye  ces  diffyrends  qui  malheureusement  surgissent  quelquefois  entre  les 
Nations. 
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Nous  croyoiis  sincereineut  k  I’iiifluence  bienfaisante  que  les  Etats-Unis  sont 
appelt's  a  cxerccr  cn  faveur  des  autres  peuplcs  de  la  terre,  et  sp6cialemont  en 
faveur  de  la  paix  et  de  la  justice  interuationale. 

C’est  pour  cela  que,  en  faisant  des  voeux  pour  la  prosp^rit^  des  Etats-Unis, 
j’entends  exprimer  aussi  de  legitimes  espt^rances  pour  I’accomplissement  de  la 
brillante  destin^e  de  I’Am^rique  toute  entiere. 

Monsieur  I’Amhassadeur  qui,  si  aimaldement,  nous  a  rdunis  aujourd’hui  autour 
de  sa  table,  pent  etre  assur6  de  la  sympathie  du  peuple  de  Guatemala  pour  les 
nobles  initiatives  de  son  peuple  et  du  Gouvernement  qui  preside  aux  destinies 
de  la  grande  ddmocratie  am6ricaine. 

VIII. — HAITI. 

HON.  AUGUSTE  BONAMY,  MINISTER  OF  HAITI. 

Monsieur  l’.\mba8sadeur.  Messieurs: 

Washington  est  I’un  des  rares  exemplaires  d’humanitd  A  qui  tout  homme  peut 
rendre  hommage  sans  aucune  reserve.  II  fut  un  grand  homme  dans  toute  I’accep- 
tion  du  terme,  et  pourtant  Ton  nc  pout  le  clas.ser  ni  parmi  les  grands  capitaines — 
il  y  en  a  de  plus  grands  que  lui  et  dans  les  temps  anciens  et  dans  les  p6riodes 
modornes  ou  oontemporaires;  mais  que  sont  devenues  leurs  conqu^tcs  et  quels 
amors  regrets,  que  de  mines  n’ont-olles  pas  lais.s6es  apros  olles — I’on  ne  jieut  non 
plus  considorer  Washington  comme  un  grand  homme  d’Etat,  un  grand  diplomate 
ou  un  grand  tribun;  quelques  <5toiles  de  premiere  grandeur  feraient  facilement 
palir  la  sienne.  Pourquoi  done  est-il  aceeptti  tout  de  meme  comme  un  grand 
homme,  comme  un  tres  grand  citoyen,  comme  I’un  de  ceux  qui  devraient  .servir 
de  module  k  tons  les  conducteurs  de  peuples?  C’est,  il  me  .semble,  parce  que 
Washington  ^tait  I’un  des  esprits  le  mieux  I^quilibrds  que  le  monde  ait  connus. 
Grace  a  ce  parfait  6quilibre  moral,  il  a  pu  conduire  son  peuple  A  la  victoire,  A  une 
victoire  definitive;  il  a  pu  ensuite  consolider  son  organisation  politique  et  adminis¬ 
trative;  enfin,  pour  prouver  que  la  democratie  qu’il  avait  contribu6,  plus  qu’aucun 
autre,  A  fonder  etait  tout  A  fait  viable  et  que  son  avenir  ne  pouvait  dependre 
desormais  d’aucun  homme,  quekpie  grand,  quelque  habile  qu’il  fflt,  il  rdsigna 
volontairement  le  pouvoir  qu’on  lui  avait  confie,  dont  il  avait  fait  un  si  noble 
usage  et  que  tous  le  sollicitaient  de  coiuserver,  et  il  rentra  simplement  dans  la  vie 
priv^e;  exemple  rare  Idgue  au  Peuple  Amerieain  qui  I’a  depuis  religieusement 
respecte. 

Je  salue  cette  grande  m^moire,  et  ce  n’est  pas  .sans  Emotion  que  je  me  souviens, 
en  ce  moment,  que  sous  ses  ordres  avaient  combattu,  dans  les  rangs  de  l’arm4e 
frangaise  de  Rochambeau,  pour  I’ind^pendance  des  Etats-Unis,  une  poignde  des 
ancMres  du  peuple  haitien  recrut^s  A  St.-Domingue,  alors  colonie  fran^aise,  parle 
Comte  d’Estaing;  je  ne  peux  me  rappeler  sans  Emotion  que  ces  hommes,  revenue 
au  pays  aprAs  avoir  pendant  quelque  temps,  au  contact  des  glorieux  soldats  de 
Washington,  respird  Pair  vivifiant  de  la  libertd,  ces  hommes  travaillArent  A 
I’dmancipation  de  leurs  congenes  et  fonderent  la  Patrie  haitienne,  la  soeur,  la 
toute  petite  soeur  cadette  de  la  Grande  et  Puissante  Ddmocratie  des  Etats-Unis, 
le  deuxiAme  fitat  inddpendant  des  trois  AmAriques.  C’est  en  son  nom  que  je  lAve 
mon  verre  A  la  mdmoire  de  Georges  Washington. 

IX. — MEXICO. 

DR.  RAFAEL  CABRERA,  FIRST  SECRETARY  AND  CHARg£  D’AFFAIRES  OF  MEXICO. 

Monsieur  l’Ambassadeur,  Messieurs: 

AprAs  I’Aloquent  discours  de  Monsieur  de  Peralta  qui,  en  sa  qualitd  de  doyen 
du  Corps  Diplomatique,  a  ddjA  interprdtd  nos  sentiments,  et  aprAs  les  discours 
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tr^s  6l<)(nients  aussi  de  Messieurs  les  Ministres  qui  m’ont  pr6ced6,  que  vous  dirai-je 
nioi,  Ic  nioins  qualifid  de  tons,  sinon  que  mon  pays  s’associe  de  grand  cceur  a 
I  honiinage  que  nous  rendons  A  I’dminent  citoyen  Georges  Washington? 

Je  leve  done  mon  verre  A  la  mdmoire  de  Washington,  pdre  de  la  Ddmocratie  en 
Amdri(iue,  et  je  fais  des  voeux  fervents  pour  la  prosperitd  de  la  grande  Rdpublique 
de  I’Anierique  du  Nord  et  pour  le  bien-etre  personnel  de  son  illustre  reprdsentant 
A  Paris. 

X.— NICARAGUA. 

SR  DON  T.  F.  MEDINA,  CHARg£  D’AFFAIRES,  OF  NICARAGUA. 

Mr.  A.MBA88ADOR,  GENTLEMEN : 

I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  at  this  gathering,  and  I  have, 
unfortunately,  no  gifts  of  oratory.  But,  perhaps,  none  are  neces.sary  to  thank 
very  heartilj’  the  Ambassador  for  his  kind  invitation  to  us,  and  to  expre.ss  to 
him  the  pleasure  it  is  to  meet,  firstly,  himself,  and  then,  all  our  other  dear  col¬ 
leagues  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  our  American  Continent. 

I  was  struck  by  a  jihrase  in  the  ambas.sador ’s  address,  wherein,  after  referring 
to  the  beautiful  little  building  of  the  Pan-American  Union  in  Washington,  he 
told  us  that  it  had  always  been  his  and  his  Government’s  endeavor,  as  it  was 
that  of  the  Pan-American  Union  itself,  to  help  erect  “a  temple  not  built  by 
hands,”  that  is,  to  help  the  cause  of  idealism,  good  understanding  and  social 
advancement. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  will  plea.se  him  and  my  other  friends  here  if  I  mention 
in  how  practical  a  manner  my  country  has  shown  that  such  is  its  own  policy 
With  the  assistance  of  American  experts,  and  in  the  very  building  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  our  representatives  met  those  of  the  other  Central  American 
States  and  evolved  measures  for  the  prevention  of  future  international  misun¬ 
derstandings,  for  erecting  courts  of  inquiry  on  the  first  signs  of  trouble,  for  the 
reduction  of  armaments  and  for  free-trade  with  all  our  neighbours.  So  much 
for  closer  international  cooperation;  but  we  also  agreed  to  adopt  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  State  a  more  advanced  and  more  unified  social  structure  by  framing  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  regulation  of  labor,  for  insurance  against  accidents;  for  establishing 
common  centers  of  agricultural  experiments;  and  we  pledged  each  other  to  pass 
election-laws  that  give  real  guarantees  of  government  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people. 

The  leading  spirit  of  this  epoch-making  Congress  was  our  late  President 
Chamorro,  at  whose  recent  memorial  service  in  Paris  most  of  you,  gentlemen, 
were  kindly  present.  Our  new  President  Martinez  is  continuing  to  give  full 
effect  to  these  practical  means  of  erecting  ‘‘the  temple  not  built  by  hands.” 

Nicaragua  has  thus  shown  unmistakably  that  its  policy  is  that  of  ‘‘the  open 
book,”  which  the  Ambassador  has  just  advocated,  ahd  which  was  so  characteristic 
of  George  Washington,  the  great  piersonage  whose  birthday  we  are  to-day  cele¬ 
brating. 

XL— PANAMA. 

SR.  DON  RAOUL  A.  AMADOR,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  LEGATION  OF  PANAMA. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  Gentlemen: 

I  am  perhaps  the  least  authorized  amongst  all  those  here  present  to  address 
you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  On  second  thought,  perhaps  I  am  not  so  unjustified  at 
that:  there  is  an  intimate  relationship  existing  betw'een  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  created  by  common  interests,  which  places  my  country 
in  a  situation  quite  unsimilar  to  that  of  any  other  South  American  Republic.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  ever  since  our  independence  the  United  States  has  been 
for  us  a  true  friend,  guiding  us  in  the  right  path,  teaching  us  the  respect  of  the 
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law,  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  our  revenues,  and  to  consider  personal 
liberty  as  the  most  sacred  of  human  rinhts.  In  fact,  we  have  been  led  to  the 
practice  of  all  those  civic  virtues  which  characterize  true  democracy  of  which 
fleorge  Washington  was  the  living  exponent  anil  champion.  Thanks  to  that 
cordial  cooix^ration  we  have  been  able  to  make  wonderful  strides  in  a  relatively 
short  space  of  time,  to  the  great  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  world.  There  is 
still  another  surprise;  we  are  still  free  and  indei)endent.  It  must  be  rememlared, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  life  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  an  indc[)cndent 
.''tate  would  l)e  but  of  short  duration,  that  it  first  would  be  the  victim  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  influence,  to  fall  gradually  in  the  grip  of  ambitions,  thus  becoming  the 
prey  of  an  unscrupulous  imperialism.  This  prophecy  was  made  over  20  years 
ago  and  the  would-be  proi)hets  have  nothing  to  show  for  it.  On  the  contrary, 
we  continue  to  Ije  absolute  ma.sters  of  our  destinies.  This  has  confirmed  my 
faith  in  Pan  .Vmericanism. 

Gentlemen,  I  drink  to  the  sacred  memory  of  George  Washington,  to  the  ever¬ 
growing  pros|K'rity  of  the  United  Staftes,  and  to  the  health  and  personal  welfare 
of  its  illustrious  ambassador. 

XII.— PARAGUAY. 

SR.  DO.N  RAXldV  V.  CAB.ALLERO,  CHARofe  D’AFFAIRES  OF  PARAGUAY. 

.Mo.nsiecr  l’.\mbassadeur: 

•le  vais  tacher  d’exposer,  ft  mon  tour,  les  raisons —  raisons  d’ordre  purement 
id6ologicpies — par  lesquelles  on  ne  pent  qu’etre  reconnaissant  envers  la  grande 
Republique  .\m«?ricaine. 

.\pre.s  la  d<^claration  des  droits  de  riiomme,  6tablissant  ce  qu’on  pourrait 
appeler  le  nivellement  interne,  I’cgalit^  des  droits  de  tons  les  citoyens,  il  restait 
encore  a  faire  un  pas  de  plus,  une  nouvelle  dtape  it  franchir.  II  fallait  ^tablir 
I’f'galit^  des  droits  des  nations,  le  nivellement  externe;  affirmer  que  les  nations, 
lias  plus  que  les  individus,  n’ont  le  droit  de  se  faire  justice  elles-memes. 

Or,  ce  pas  que  la  France  a  fait  la  premiere,  e’est  encore  it  une  autre  democratic 
que  revient  le  merite  d’etre  aliee  plus  loin  dans  cette  meme  voie.  C’est  ainsi 
qu’est  venu  en  .\merique  tout  d’abord  la  conception  du  Pan-.\mericanisme,  cette 
sorte  de  Socidte  des  Nations,  avant  la  lettre,  des  deux  Continents  .\m6ricain8, 
et  dont  le  point  de  depart,  k  bien  retiechir,  on  pent  faire  remonter  dans  la  doctrine 
de  Monroe,  cette  doctrine  que  fiendant  certain  temps,  reconnaissons-le,  a  mis 
a  I’abri  de  la  convoitise  europcenne  notre  ind^pendance  alors  pr^caire;  concep¬ 
tion  du  Pan-.Americanisme  qu’a  eu,  finalement,  son  ^panouissement  supreme 
dans  la  pensce  Wilsonienne. 

C’est  done  par  la  pui.ssance  de  I’id^al,  par  les  id4es-forces,  par  la  valeur  morale 
qu’il  repre.sente  dans  le  monde,  que  le  grand  peuple  amdricain,  de  Washington 
et  de  Lincoln,  de  Wilson  et  de  Harding,  s’impose  &  notre  admiration. 

Je  leve  mon  verre  pour  la  prosp6riti;,  que  je  .souhaite  de  plus  en  plus  croissante, 
de  la  grande  Republique  du  Nord,  it  laquelle  nous  sommes  unis  par  les  liens  que 
cr6ent  la  proximite  gcographique,  la  similitude  de  Constitutions  et  la  sympathie 
naturelle. 

\  ces  vcEux  j’associe  ceux  que  je  formulo,  Monsieur  r.\mbassadeur,  pour  le 
bonheur  personnel  de  Votre  Excellence. 

XIII.— PERU. 

HON.  .MARIANO  H.  CORNEJO,  MINISTER  OF  PERU. 

Monsieur  l’.Ambassadeur,  Messieurs: 

Je  suis  heureux  de  remercier  au  nom  du  Gouvernement  P^ruvien  I’illustre 
.Ambassadeur  des  Etats-Unis  de  cette  fete  qui  r6unittous  les  peuples  du  Continent 
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Am^ricain  dans  nn  hoinmaKn  a  la  nn'Muoiro  de  Washington,  c’est-a-<lire,  a  I’idcal 
politique  (pie  rAinericiue  represente  dans  le  inondc  ct  dans  I’histoire. 

Washington  est  I'inearnation  et  le  syinhole  hninain  de  tontes  les  vertiis  qui 
ont  foruM'  le  jwniple  ami'rieain;  I’idi'alisnie  viril,  la  iiatrie  aiiin'e  comine  un  foyer 
do  liberte,  le  jimivoir  exeree  eoniine  un  saeerdoee  pour  realiser  le  droit. 

Washington  cst  plus  grand  (pie  la  gloire.  II  est  le  drapeau  de  la  democratic 
qui  flotte  dans  I’histoire.  En  face  des  eomplieations,  (pielquefois  d^coura- 
geantes,  de  la  n'alite,  son  nom  cpii  evoipie  la  foi  la  plus  sereine  et  la  plus  in6- 
hranlahle  dans  I’idi'al,  i^elaire  eomme  une  etoile  de  sa  lumiere  prophcticpie  la 
route  toujours  encombree  de  ravenir. 

L’esprit  de  Washington  opjio.sa  ii  I’aUianee  des  rois  eontre  les  iieuples  dans 
I’cvangile  du  Pn'sident  Monroe,  la  sonverainetc  intangible  du  Continent  AimVi- 
caiii.  C'est  I’esiirit  de  Washington  (pii  raidi  le  bras  de  Lincoln  pour  briser  des 
fhalnes  inhumaines  et  sauver  runitc'  de  la  grande  patrie,  n(‘ecs,saire  aux  destins  de 
rhuinanitd.  C’est  I’esprit  de  Washington  cpii  pous.sa  Wilson  i  la  noble  eroisadc 
des  iieiqiles  vers  la  terre  saen'e  de  France  iiour  defendre  les  frontii'res  de  la  liberte 
et  pour  esquisser  Ic  programme  d’unc  Soei6t6  des  Nations  on  la  eonquete  soil 
remplacTe  jiar  la  justice,  et  I’cquilibre  jaloux  des  ^tats  par  la  solidarite  fcconde 
des  |)euples. 

.\vant  r.Americpie  il  n’y  avait  (pi’un  moyen  do  former  un  enqiire;  e’etait  la 
guerre.  L’esprit  de  Washington  de  paix  et  de  travail  rdu-ssi  ii  former  I’uniti' 
iiationale  plus  .solide  et  plus  riche,  jilus  grande  et  plus  pui.ssantc  cpie  tons  les 
empires  n'mliscs  on  meme  reves  jiar  les  plus  grands  eonquerants  de  I’histoire. 

Dans  une  Europe  feodale,  crece  par  les  sediments  des  eonquetes  et  travaillec 
par  des  rivalites  et  des  impcrialismes  I’esprit  de  Washington  avant  d’arriver  an 
Capitole  devait  passer  par  la  tragddie  et  I’^'popee  de  la  revolution  et  par  le  Cal- 
vairc  de  la  grande  guerre.  Mais  il  a  vaineu  tons  les  dangers  et  aura  raison  des 
diffieultc's  aetuelles,  rdsidu  malheureux  des  passions  et  des  prejugc's  du  pa.s.s(?. 
L’esprit  de  Washington  s’avance  eomme  le  soleil  d’unc  marche  lente  mais  silre. 
Il  n’y  a  pas  de  force  capable  d’empecher  qu'il  fa.s.se  le  tour  de  I’horizon  pour 
d^sarmer  les  rivalites  et  achever  rnnion  des  nations  et  des  continents. 

Iji  fete  de  Washington  (>.st  la  fete  de  touti's  les  rdpublicpics  du  monde,  snr- 
tout  des  n'publicpies  latino-anu'rieaines,  fieres  d’avoir  le  meme  ideal  que  leurs 
deux  grandes  soeurs;  la  glorieuse  rc'publicpie  de  la  rdvolution  et  la  severe 
r^publique  de  Washington,  la  France  et  I’.Amcriciue,  dont  la  fraternite  creatrice 
prot^gea  le  berceau  de  la  liberte  en  .Amerique  et  ouvrit  le  tombeau  de  I’impe- 
rialisme  en  Europe. 

Je  l^ve  mon  verre  jiour  Washington  et  les  illustres  Prc'sident  et  .Ambassadeur 
des  Etats-l'nis. 

XIV.  -SALVADOR. 

HON.  J.  (irsTAVO  (il’KKRERO,  MIXI.STER  OK  S.M.VADOR. 

Moxsiei  r  i.’.A.MBA.ssADErR,  Messiei'rs: 

La  voix  de  mon  jiays  ne  saurait  rester  mnette  dans  une  fete  de  solidarite 
amfricaine,  on  la  gratitude  des  [Kuiples  evoqiie  le  souvenir  glorieux  d'un  des 
fondateurs  les  plus  illustres  des  liljerttAs  amcricaines. 

Et  je  me  rejouis  de  roccasion  (pii  nous  est  offerte  de  formuler  iei,  dans  I’atmo.s- 
pherc  de  chaude  et  cordiale  amitic  (pii  nous  entourc,  les  v(eux  ardents  dont 
nos  cceurs,  debordants  de  patriotisme,  sont  remplis.  Que  lA-bas,  dans  nos  patries 
lointaines,  eomme  sous  ee  toit  hospitaller  de  la  representation  des  F2tats-Unis 
a  Paris,  les  diverses  nations  de  notre  (Continent,  unies  par  la  pen.sce  et  pour 
I’aetion,  ne  eessent  de  collaborer,  dans  un  meme  (‘Ian  de  respect  du  droit  et  de  la 
90779  -24— Bull.  5 - 2 
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Iibcrt4  dcs  iKuiplos,  a  raccoiupUssement  du  rule*  luoudial  que  le  destin  a  reservi 
au  Nouveau-Mondc. 

C’est  aiiisi,  Messieuris,  qiie  nos  i)atries,  suivant  le  sillon  cpii  leur  fut  trace 
par  les  premiers  artisans  de  I’lndependance,  honoreront  le  inicux  leur  glorieuses 
in4moires. 

XV.— URUGUAY. 

SR.  DON  LUIS  E.  SAAVEDRA,  FIRST  SECRETARY  AND  CHARg£  D’AFFAIRES  Of 

VRCGCAY. 

Monsieur  l’Ambassadeur: 

Je  joins  ines  voenx  il  eeux  formulds  par  Messieurs  les  Ministres  qui  ont  pris  la 
parole  avant  inoi. 

Je  le  fais  avee  un  veritable  plaisir,  en  raison  des  relations  toujours  cordiales 
qui  ont  existc  entre  les  Etats-Unis  et  I’Uruguay. 

L’Ainbassade  et  le  Gouverneinent  des  Etats-Unis  en  fetant  chaque  annee  la 
naissanee  de  Washington,  une  des  plus  pures  gloires  de  r.\m4rique,  ont,  j’en 
suis  certain,  la  double  intention  de  flatter  le  sentiment  patriotique  de  leur  pays 
et  de  montrer  au  monde  que  les  principes  de  justice  et  d’equit4  que  le  grand  hoinme 
a  etablis  en  la  Constitution,  sont  ceux  qui  regnent  encore  aujourd’hui  parmi  le 
Gouverneinent  et  le  peuple  amcricain. 

Ces  principes.  Monsieur  I’Ambassadeur,  sont  les  memes  que  notre  grand 
.\rtigas  adopta  en  r.Assemblce  historique  de  I’an  XIII,  et  les  memes  aussi  qui 
furent  incorpores  dans  la  Constitution  de  la  Republique. 

Si  nous  y  ajoutons  la  doctrine  de  Monroe  comme  ligne  de  conduite  inter- 
nationale,  nous  ne  devons  pas  etre  surpris  de  ce  que  tons  les  peuples  de  I’-Amerique 
voient  non  avec  crainte  mais  avec  joie  le  ddveloppement  fantastique  de  cette 
admirable  pays,  car  nous  sommes  sArs  (jue  cette  grande  force  se  mettrait  A  coti 
du  pays  amcricain  qui  scrait  injustement  atta(|u4. 

Je  leve  mon  verre  A  la  santd  et  au  bonheur  {lersonnel  de  Votre  Excellence. 

XVI.— VENEZUELA. 

DR.  SIMON  BARCELO,  MINISTER  FROM  VENEZUELA. 

Monsieur  l’.Ambassadeuk,  Messieurs: 

C'est  en  toute  confiance  et  avec  la  plus  grande  foi  en  la  solidarite  chaque  jour 
croissante  de  nos  republiques  americaines  que  je  fais  des  veeux  pour  la  prosp4rit4 
de  la  scEur-ainee,  mere  feconde  de  jiatriotes  tels  que  James  Monroe  et  Grover 
Cleveland,  crcatcur  Tun  et  pnunulgateur  I’autre  de  la  Doctrine  qui  sauvegarde 
notre  independance. 

Cette  solidaritd  que  tons  nos  interets  conseillent  est  la  plus  belle  offrande  que 
nous  pouvons  consacrer  A  la  memoire  b4nie  de  Washington  en  cet  anniversaire 
de  sa  naissanee. 

La  conservation  de  1 ’heritage  jiaye  avec  le  mcilleur  sang  de  nos  ancAtres, 
demande  que  nous  soyons  unis  dans  la  paix  et,  si  malheuresement  il  le  faut, 
dans  la  guerre.  Pour  l’4quilibre  d'unc  humanite  meurtrie,  nous  avons  a  hitter 
pour  un  ideal  commun  de  justice  univer.selle. 

Notre  heurc,  I’heure  de  I’.Aindrique,  est  arrivde;  pour  remplir  notre  tache, 
souvenons-nous  de  Bolivar  et  de  Monroe. 


•  • 


By  Hector  h\zo, 

Special  Agent,  Department  of  Commerce. 

4  LTIIOUGII  Mexico  is  primarily  a  minin}'  and  agricultural 
country,  many  industrial  enterprises  are  established 
I  ^  throughout  the  Kepuhlic.  Some  of  these  compete  very 
seriously  with  imported  merchandise,  while  others  are 
producing  to  the  point  where  they  are  not  only  supplying  merchan¬ 
dise  for  home  consumption  hut  are  exi)orting  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  their  products  to  neighboring  countries.  Thus,  the 
Cuauhtemoc  brewery  in  the  city  of  Monterey,  said  to  he  the  largest 
brewery,  as  well  as  the  most  up-to-date,  on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
sells  not  only  in  Mexico,  hut  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America 
as  well.  This  brewery  has  a  capacity  of  35,000,000  liters,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  91  million  gallons,  of  beer  annually,  manufacturing  at  the 
same  time  175  tons  of  ice  daily.  It  is  claimed  that  350,000  bottles 
and  5,000  barrels  of  beer  are  Idled  every  eight  hours. 

Mining  and  agricultural  cultivation  will  not  be  taken  up  in  this 
report,  as  there  is  a  wealth  of  material  covering  these  two  phases  of 
economic  development  in  Mexico.  The  less  known  industrial 
enterprises  that  supply  certain  commodities  for  the  home  demand, 
too  often  overlooked,  are  potent  factors  in  restricting  the  consumption, 
and  accordingly  the  importation,  of  foreign  merchandise.  These 
industries  range  from  button  factories,  with  an  average  annual 
production  of  140,000  gross,  to  important  textile  mills,  consuming  over 
70,000,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton  in  the  year  1923  alone. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Mexican  textile  industry,  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  during  1923,  was  published  in  Commerce  Reports,  March 
17,  1924.  As  explained  in  that  article,  the  textile  industry  is  the 
most  important  one  in  Mexico  to-day.  An  idea  of  the  comparative 
importance  of  this  industry"  may  be  gauged  from  the  capital  invest¬ 
ments  in  machinery  and  buildings  alone,  which  on  October  31,  1923, 
was  $36,054,000,  the  industry  affording  employment  to  38,232 
hands.  On  the  above-mentioned  date  there  were  140  textile  plants 
in  the  country,  108  of  which  were  in  operation.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  plants,  classification,  capital  investment,  total 
number  of  employees,  and  the  average  daily  wage  paid  for  labor. 
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Tlie  industry,  c-onftncil  principally  to  the  production  of  cotton  goods,  is  Mexico’s  most  important 

branch  of  manufacturing.  At  a  recent  date  there  were  108  plants  in  operation.  Upptr:  A  spinning 
and  weaving  mill  at  Queretaro.  Lourtr:  Loom  hall  in  a  cotton  weaving  mill.  State  of  Vera  Crut. 
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All  liguies  are  in  United  States  currency  anil  represent  conversions 
made  at  the  rate  of  two  Mexican  pesos  to  the  dollar. 


Courtoty  of  the  Mexican  ChamWr  of  Commerre  of  the  United  States. 

A  TEXTILE  FACTORY  IN  MEXICO 

Some  of  the  machines  for  printing  cotton  cloth  are  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  textile  industry,  confined 
principally  to  the  production  of  cotton  goods,  is  Mexico’s  most  important  branch  of  manufacturing. 
For  the  year  ended  April  30,  1923,  the  production  of  the  cotton  mills  is  estimated  at  6,504,000  pounds  of 
yam,  365,125,000  yards  of  piece  goods,  and  1,802,000  pounds  of  knit  goods. 


I nvestmentii  in  Mexican  textile  industries  as  of  October  SI,  1923. 


Num- 

Number  of  employees  and  average  daily 

wage. 

Nature  of  plant. 

opera¬ 

tion. 

invested. 

Men. 

\v  lige. 

Wom¬ 

en. 

Wage. 

Chil¬ 

dren. 

Wage. 

Spinning  yarns . 

Woven  goods _ _ 

- 

$508,  397.  34 

471 

$0.87 

193 

$0.67 

61 

$0.40 

2 

128,807.69 

240 

.89 

85 

.63 

1 

.  .52 

Knitted  goods  and  yarns . 

75 

19,514,073.35 

15,412 

1.01 

2,626 

.67 

1,709 

.40 

Knitted  and  woven  goods _ 

Yams  and  knitted  and  woven 

6 

1,273,248.03 

671 

1.29 

1,783 

.93 

42 

.57 

goods . 

Yams,  woven  and  printed 
goods . 

3 

940. 741. 15 

1,066 

.93 

434 

.67 

64 

.38 

12 

13, 241, 765.  66 

10,292 

1.19 

1,574 

.91 

1,115 

.43 

Printed  goods  only . . 

2 

425,975.61 

317 

1.38 

7 

.75 

54 

.40 

Dyed  goods  only . 

1 

20. 587.  50 

15 

.60 

. 

. 

Total . 

108 

36, 053,  .596.  33 

28,484 

1.02 

6,702 

.75 

3,046 

.45 
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Total  sales  effected  in  the  period  May  1  to  October  31,  1923,  were 
valued  at  approximately  S23,S77,8o2.7().  [ 

From  the  point  of  view  of  consumption  of  raw  cotton  and  of  ^ 
production  of  manufactured  "oods,  the  so-called  central  States  in  [ 
Mexico  are  the  most  important,  followed  hy  the  Oulf  (Vera  (Vuz  » 
State)  region,  the  northern  States,  and  the  Pacific  littoral,  in  the  1 
order  named.  The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  of  raw 
cotton,  total  production,  hv  regions,  for  the  period  Mav  1  to  October  I 
31,  1923:  I 


A  ri.OTHIXa  FACTORY,  MEXICO  CITY. 
Workers  on  cotton  wearing  api)arel. 


Another  important  branch  of  manufacturing  in  Mexico  is  the  shoe 
industry.  There  are  Go  shoemaking  establislunents.  The  extent  to 


Region. 

Consunip- 
t  ion  of  raw 
cotton. 

Woven 

goods. 

Knitted 

goods. 

Yarns. 

Central  Stales;  Fe<leral  District,  Durango,  Ouana-  | 
juato,  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  Puebla,  Queretaro,  S.  l.uis  ' 

Potosi,  and  Tlaxeala . . . 

Northern  States:  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  Nuevo  l/con, 

and  Sonora _ _ 

Oulf  States:  Vera  Cruz . ' 

Pacific  littoral:  Colima,  Chiapa.s,  Ouerrero,  Jalisco, 
Michoacan,  Nayarit,  Oaxaca,  and  Sinaloa _ 

Kilograms. 
10, 340, 5M 

1, 2ia,  251 
2,0Sti,69S 

1, 126, 766 

Mtltrs. 

9S,  034, 951 

12,32.5,755 
31, 319, 245 

10.957,991 

Dozrn 
pairs. 
633, 728 

500 

1,905 

355 

Kilograms. 

8,230,644 

1, 178. 144 
2, 502, 102 

1, 028, 737 

Total . 

15, 726, 269 

152,637,942 

634,063 

12, 939, 627 

Courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Foreicn  Relations  of  Mexico. 

A  MODEKX  SHOE  FACTORY  OF  MEXICO. 

There  are  fi.'i  shoemaking  establishments  in  Mexico,  producing  annually  about  700,000  pairs  of  boots  and 

shoes. 


-  f 
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which  this  native  production  competes  with  foreign  imported  goods 
is  shown  hy  our  exports  to  Mexico  during  tlie  last  five  years,  and 
during  1913-14. 

United  States  ex/mrts  of  boots  and  shoes  to  Mexico. 


iyi3-H 

191S 

1919 

192U 

1921 

1922  1 

1923 

Pairs. 

Pttirx. 

Pairs. 

PairH. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

CliUdmi’s 

144.S.5h 

90.  0.51 

91V,  594 

79.  598 

33.334 

4«.7«  ■ 

Men’.s... 

M3.  1.53 

4M.M1 

5(12. 459 

.">31.429 

490.  399 

3.55,90:1  ' 

3ia3ttl  1 

Women’s...  . 

34.5.4,57  1 

341,  7-34 

2.50.  401 

209.309 

•232.394  ; 

191,  M4 

182.  DM  P 

Total . . . 

tialn  over  i>revious  year 

Ta)ss  over  (irevious  year. 

919,«i0h 

947.  oa 
29. 01.5 

H4a.511 

1 . 

»97.  :i8(l 
5:i,  819 

79-2.371  1 

589.841  i 

."►40, 151  ; 

1  104.112 

104,9.59 

211,. 5:10 

4atsil  1 

1  ! 

Statements  issueil  hy  the  United  Shoe  &  Leath(*r  (\).,  S.  A.,  i 
operators  of  the  largest  and  jnost  mo»lern  shoe  factory  in  Mexico, 
sln)W  an  ahnost  steadily  mounting  yearly  production.  The  j 
following  table  give's  the  annual  production  of  this  one  company  ■ 
from  1917  to  1923,  inclusive: 


Year.  1 

i 

1 

Total 
|>ro<liie-  ' 
tion. 

l)e<TW4S«‘.  llHTOilSt*. 

Tolal 

Year.  I>ro<lU(-  l)eerea.si*.| 

tion.  1 

1 

liuTeaM. 

1 

1917 .  i 

Pairs. 
•209, 772 
144,719 
270.  .5.57 
:124,  207 

Pairn.  Pairx. 

1  Pain.  Pain. 

1921 . 1  353.(12:1  . 

Pairs. 

-29.814 

1  .58. 153 

'  37.336 

1918 . 

fi5.  (1.54  _ 

1922 _ !  411. 17«  _ 

1919 . 

19-20 . 

12.5,939  19-2:1  .  449,512  . 

K... .  .53.0.")0 

i  1 

It  will  he  seen  that  in  191S,  when  Mexican  production  decrea.sed,  i 
our  exports  to  Mexico  were  greater;  in  1919  production  of  this  one  ! 
c(»mpany  increased  12o.S39  pairs  over  the  previous  year,  and  our  | 
t«»tal  shoe  exports  to  Mexico  decreased  194.112  pairs.  The  year  1920  1 
was  an  ahnormal  year  and  can  not  therefore  he  taken  us  a  basis  of 
com])arison.  The  year  1921  represented  the  period  of  reaction  from  | 
the  postwar  boom,  although  in  Mexic(t  this  reaction  did  not  set  in  ! 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  becoming  apparent  during  1922.  The 
more  normal  conditions  (»htaining  during  1923  are  reflecte<l  hy  an 
increase  in  production  (»f  approximately  37, ()()()  pairs  and  a  decrease 
in  our  exports  to  Mexico  of  about  40,090  pairs.  The  total  annual  I 
production  in  Mexico  of  hoots  and  shoes  is  ah«)ut  700.000  pairs. 

There  are  3S  lumber  mills  in  Mexico,  with  an  annual  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  52,20.5.750  hoard  feet  of  lumber,  ('ompared  with 
the  production  in  the  United  States  these  figures  seem,  of  course, 
insignificant,  hut  it  must  he  remembered  that  Mexico  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  lumber-producing  country,  and  that  lumber,  as  material 
for  construction  purposes,  is  used  to  a  much  less  degree  than  in  the 
United  States.  Kxports  of  lumber  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico 
for  the  year  1922  alone  were  over  1  (K), 000,000  hoard  feet.  That  i 
certain  forest  products,  however,  are  used  in  Mexico  is  evidenced  by  i 


rmirt«ay  of  the  Mnirui  Chomhor  of  Commerco  of  tho  Unitod  Stotofl. 

THE  FCRNITURE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  MEXICAN  CAPITAL. 


There  are  in  the  republic  58  factories  producing  163,400  miscellaneous  pieces  of  furniture  annually. 
Upper;  section  of  the  factory  located  in  the  “  Palacio  de  Hierro.”  Lower;  One  of  the  workrooms  of 
the  same  establishment,  where  some  of  the  more  elaborate  pieces  are  made. 
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furniture  to  Mexico  were  valued  at  S536,294  in  1913,  $S53,5t)0  in  | 
1920,  and  $611,279  in  1922.  I 

Mexico  possesses  44  leather  works  which  produce,  annually,  about  | 
36,000  traveling  articles.  Total  exports  of  manufactured  leather  arti-  I 
cles  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  were  valuetl  at  approximately  I 
$3,350,000  in  1918,  $4,900,000  in  1920,  $3,800,000  in  1921,  and 
$2,400,000  in  1922.  | 

Somewhat  over  30,000,000  packages  of  cigarettes  is  the  average  I 
annual  production  of  Mexico’s  71  tobacco  factories,  in  addition  to  an  1 
output  of  over  17,350,000  cigars.  A  large  proportion  of  the  tobacco 
used  is  the  native  product.  The  1921  crop  amounted  to  6,548,000 


the  fact  that  the  26,556  mih*s  of  railways  in  operation  at  the  present 
time  represent  a  consumption  of  53,112.(M)8  railroad  ties,  entailing 
an  annual  replacement  of  over  6,000,000  ties.  In  1922  the  United 
States  exported  411,132  ties,  38,492  of  which  were  hanlwood  and 
the  remainder  softwood  ties.  The  most  important  Mexican  saw¬ 
mills  are  located  in  the  Federal  District.  Uonsuming  mostly  native 
woods,  262  lumber  factories  are  scattered  throughout  the  Republic, 
which  produce  on  an  average  some  10,000  doors,  95,000  boxes, 
475,000  feet  of  moldings,  and  300,000  feet  of  flooring  annually.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  are  58  furniture  factories  producing  annually  about 
163,400  pieces  of  miscellaneous  furniture.  American  exports  of  wood 


Courtray  of  the  Department  of  Foreicn  Relationa  of  Meaieo. 

ONE  OF  THE  LEAOINO  CIGARETTE  FACTORIES  OF  ME.XICO. 

Over  30,UOU,OUO  paekages  of  cigarettes  is  the  averitge  annual  production  of  71  tobacco  factories.  large 
proportion  of  the  tobacco  used  is  the  native  crop. 


Courte«y  of  the  Department  of  Foreicn  Relntiona  of  Mexico. 


A  CIGAUETTE  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Cigarette  making  is  one  of  the  more  important  industries  of  Mexico.  Upper:  Room  where  the  tobacco  is 
dried.  Lower:  Modern  machinery  is  used  in  the  establishment. 
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kilos,  or  14,4()5,()00  pounds,  this  output  beinfj  increased  in  1922  to 
1(),471,2S3  kilos,  (»r  23,()3(),8S3  pounds.  Durinj;  those  years,  Ameri¬ 
can  exports  of  cijjarettes  to  Mexico  were  13,750,()()0  and  (i, 972,000, 
respectively,  but  in  1922  were  only  10,000.  The  annual  exports  of 
leaf  tobacco  from  the  I’nited  States  to  Mexico  formerly  averaged  well 
over  one  and  one-half  million  pounds,  while  the  1922  exports  of  leaf 
tobacco  were  only  slightly  over  000,()00  pounds.  The  1923  figures 
show  nil  increase  in  the  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  to  Mexico  to  1,2()7,()12 
pounds,  although  the  value  was  but  .SS3..S39  greater  than  the  value 
of  our  1922  exports.  The  States  of  Nayarit.  Vera  ('ruz,  and  Yucatan 
are  the  more  important  tobacco  regions  in  Mexico. 


Vi 


rr.M  HTEMOC  BREWERY,  MONTEREY 


This  is  saiil  to  he  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  brewery  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

approximately  U,2.'i0,000  gallons  of  beer  annually. 


Its  capacity  b 


.Vn  interesting  and  very  little  kmtwn  line  of  manufacture  are  the 
chemical  industries  established  in  Mexico,  six  of  which  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  waxes  and  gums.  A  partial  list  of  the  average 
annual  production  of  these  six  establishments  follows; 

TiiriHtiitiiie . . . . . liters..  '  114,  000 

Hefiiied  rosin _ _ _ _ tons..  302 

Cuiniiioii  rosin _ do _  145 

('andelilla  wax _ ..do _  100 

SltiH*  polish _ gross  tins..  2,  394 

Shoe  ereain . . do _  693 

SluH*  varnish _ _ _ _ _ _ liters. .  *  48,  000 


>  Eipial  to  l'iU,s40  quarts. 


*  E<|ual  to  .'ill.ssU  quarts. 
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At  the  same  time,  although  Mexico  is  one  of  the  best  customers  of 
the  United  States  in  china  and  porcelain  ware,  nevertheless  there  are 
established  in  that  country  21  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  commodities,  producing  annually  about  1,460,000  pieces. 
There  are  also  13  color,  paint,  and  varnish  establishments,  which 
produce  annually  1,726,S00  kilograms  of  colors,  1,381,800  kilograms 
of  paints,  and  1,304,000  kilograms  of  varnishes.  The  exports  of  the 
United  States  to  Mexico  in  paints  and  varnishes  are  still  considerable. 

During  the  last  few  years  Mexico  has  decreed  high  export  duties  on 
native  hides,  in  order  to  protect  the  tanning  industries  which  now 
number  42  establishments.  A  large  part  of  the  native  cattle  hide 
output  is  thus  cured  at  home,  affording  the  shoe  and  other  leather 
industries  the  necessary  materials.  Other  chemical  industries,  and 
the  number  of  plants  of  each,  are  shown  below; 


Drugs  and  ptiarmac-eulicals _  .  i;i 

Perfume.s  and  essences _ _ _ _ _  11 

Matches _ _ —  28 

Soap  and  candles . . . . . . .  175 

Glass  and  mirrors. . . . .  21 

Paper  and  cardboard . . . . ■ .  25 


Among  those  listed  above,  the  soap  and  candle  manufactures  are  of 
considerable  importance,  producing  annually  some  25,000  tons  of 
common  or  laundry  soap,  3,700  tons  of  tallow  candles,  and  663  tons 
of  wax  candles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest 
soap  factory  in  the  world  is  situated  in  Torreon,  Mexico.  This 
factory  is  under  American  managepi^nt.  The  comparativ'e  con¬ 
sumption  of  candles  in  Mexico  is  very  great,  and  native  production 
is  decidedly  on  the  increase;  American  exports  of  candles  to  Mexico 
have  decreased  heavily  during  the  last  five  years.  Those  for  the 
years  1018-1922,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


1918  .  _ _  _  .  .pounds  .  506,691 

1919  do _  248,008 

1920....  . . . . . . .-.do _  117,  .551 

1921  _ do _  120,369 

1922  . do _  80,609 


Ten  hat  factories  in  Mexico  produce  annually  close  to  800,000 
pieces,  of  which  over  600,000  are  straw  hats,  about  120,000  are  felt 
hats,  and  the  remainder  caps  and  miscellaneous.  Now,  it  happens 
that  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico  of  hats  are  mostly 
felt  hats,  the  total  value  for  1922  being  hut  slightly  higher  than  the 
value  of  the  1919  exports,  and  considerably  below  those  for  1920  and 
1921.  The  average  annual  export  value  for  the  period  1918-1922, 
inclusive,  was  approximatelv  $380,000,  the  1922  figure  being  $342,298. 
I^ess  expensive  hats  are  also  imported  from  Italy  and  France,  but  the 
importation  of  straw  hats  is  small.  The  market  is  restricted  on 
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1 

account  of  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  while  the  fact  that  ! 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  women  wear  no  hats  at  all  makes  for  a  very 
limited  market  in  that  line.  Many  small  shops  in  the  larger  cities  are  t 
also  engaged  in  the  millinery  trade,  making  up  hats  from  imported  I 
bodies  or  forms.  Besides  these  factories,  many  natives  are  engaged  f 
in  making  hats,  especially  palm-leaf  hats,  and  these,  because  of  their 
low  price,  practically  supply  the  local  demand  in  many  regions. 

In  the  State  of  Oaxaca  alone  over  70,000  gross  of  these  palm-leaf  ' 
hats  are  produced  annually,  this  industry  being  further  developed  i 
in  this  State  than  in  any  other  in  Mexico.  I 

In  view  of  the  recognized  importance  of  Mexico  as  an  automobile 
market,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  now  19  establishments 
manufacturing  or  assembling  auto  bodies,  although  the  production 


Courtesy  of  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Vnited  States. 
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j* 

SECTION  OF  A  CAR-ERECTINO  SHOP.  * 


Thrif  all-stool  franio  oar  Imdies  aro  shown  undor  construction.  ^ 

is  very  small  and  does  not  exceed  300  pieces  annually.  In  the  fall  | 
of  1923  there  were  persistent  rumors  of  the  probable  establishment  I 
of  an  automobile  factory  in  Tampico,  which  was  to  be  a  branch  of  a 
well-known  corporation  in  the  United  States.  This  plan,  because  ^ 

of  labor  and  other  disturbances,  has  apparently  been  dropped.  In  | 

the  auto  accessory  line,  however,  there  are  six  rubber  manufacturing 
concerns  already  established  in  Mexico,  producing  annually  some 
45,000  tires  and  100,000  inner  tubes.  The  comparative  importance 
of  Mexico  as  a  consumer  of  automobiles  may  be  gathered  from  the 
total  car  registration  in  the  country  on  September  27,  1923.  On  ^ 

that  date  there  were  24,485  cars  officially  registered  in  the  entire  | 

country,  and  of  this  total  10,779  were  in  the  Mexico  City  district  S 
alone.  During  the  year  1923  a  total  of  2,895  trucks  and  passenger  -j 

cars  were  sold  in  Mexico  City,  and  the  United  States  exported  8,572  fc 
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trucks  and  passenger  cars,  valued  at  S4, 917, 081,  compared  with 
an  exportation  of  8,262  trucks  and  passenger  cars  during  1922,  with  a 
value  of  85,257,886.  The  decline  in  value  of  the  1923  exports,  not¬ 
withstanding  an  increase  in  volume,  was  directly  attributable  to  an 
increase  in  the  exportation  of  low-priced  cars.  In  connection  with 
the  United  States  exports  of  automobiles  to  Mexico,  shipments  of 
tires  and  casings  to  that  country  since  1920  have  averaged  well  over 
one  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

There  are  70  plants  engaged  in  manufacturing  construction 
materials — brick,  lime,  plaster,  etc.  Five  cement  factories  have  a 


A  MEXICAN  SUOAR  MILL. 

Thf  conical  ohjccts  shown  in  the  illustration  are  molds  for  makinK  loaf  siiitar.  The  suitar  production  of 
Mexico  for  the  year  1923  amounted  to  100,971  metric  tons  of  refined  and  20,.'i00  tons  of  unrefined  sugar. 

total  capacity  of  310,000  metric  tons  annually,  hut,  because  of  the 
large  importations  of  foreign  cement,  total  sales  are  less  than  half 
of  the  capacity  production  of  the  native  plants.  Foreign  importa¬ 
tions  into  Mexico  of  this  commodity  are  about  75,000,000  pounds 
annualh^  so  that  if  foreign  importations  were  excluded  through  high 
import  duties  the  Mexican  industry’  would  he  able  to  satisfy  fully 
all  the  demands  of  the  home  market. 

One  very  important  branch  of  manufacturing  in  Mexico  is  flour 
milling.  This  industry  is  still  relatively  small,  but  of  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  importance.  In  1922  there  were  82  flour  mills  in  Mexico,  with  a 
total  invested  capital  of  12,307,733  pesos  (approximately  86,157,866) ; 
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.■)0  of  those  plants  wore  native  and  32  foridgn.  Of  the  total  21  were 
established  in  the  State  of  Miehoaean  alone,  11  in  Puebla,  7  in  Coa- 
huila,  7  in  (luanajuato,  (5  in  the  State  of  Mexieo.  and  the  rest 
seattered.  'Phe  largest  of  these  mills  are  in  the  State  of  Coahiiila, 
where  the  7  plants  represent  an  investment  of  approximately  45  per 
eent  of  the  total  investment  in  the  industry,  with  a  value  of  $2,786,500. 
Im|)orted  as  well  as  native-};rown  flour  is  milled  in  these  plants,  and, 
althoufih  the  e(|uipment  is  not  always  of  the  most  modern  type,  the 
entire  wheat  crop  of  S15,S57,t)00  pounds  |)lus  295,354  barrels  of 
imported  flour  were  consumed  in  Mexico  itself  durin«r  the  year  1922. 
United  States  exports  of  wheat  flour  to  Mexico  in  1922  were  valued 


(‘ourt4*«y  of  the  Moxiran  C'hamher  of  Commerce  of  the  UniteH  Stat^. 


TIIK  PAPKH  INOrsTKY  IN  MKXK'O. 

The  niosi  ini|)<)rtant  mill  of  the  c-ountry.  IwuIikI  at  .San  Kafael.  not  far  from  the  capital.  This  plant 
together  with  one  at  < luinlalaiara.  oiieraleii  hy  the  Siime  oomi>any,  has  a  esrpacity  of  110  tons  daily. 

at  $1,846,205,  compared  with  $2,515,970  for  1923.  This  latter 
increase  was  in  great  jtart  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1923  wheat  crop 
in  Mexico  was  short.  Central  America,  with  a  population  of  about 
one-third  that  of  Mexico,  received  $3,347,967  worth  of  American 
wlu'iit  flour  during  1923,  and  Cuba,  whose  population  is  but  slightly 
over  3,000,000  as  compared  with  over  14,000,000  in  Mexico,  stands 
fourth  in  our  list  of  customers  of  wheat  flour  for  1923,  shipments  to 
that  country  being  valued  at  $6,617,196. 

The  sugar  industry  is  another  small  industry  whose  importance  is 
growing.  In  1923  there  were  38,613  hectares  (95,374  acres)  planted 
in  sugar  cane,  the  total  production  being  1,689,772  metric  ton.s  of 
cane.  Of  the  small  mills  235  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
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sugar,  aiul  these  produced  100,971  metric  tons  of  sugar,  20,500 
metric  tons  of  brown  unretined,  and  33,637  tons  of  molasses.  The 
State  of  Michoacan  liad  a  total  of  37  mills  in  operation  during  1923, 
Vera  ('ruz  34,  Nuevo  Leon  27,  Jalisco  26,  and  Chiapas  26.  The 
1923  production  of  cane  alcohol  from  all  the  mills  amounted  to 
194,966.003  liters,  or  206,451,963  quarts. 

An  interesting  side  light  into  the  standard  of  living  and  wages  in 
effect  in  Mexico  may  he  gathered  from  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  average  wages  paid  in  the  various  industries  during  1922, 
together  with  maximum  and  minimum  wages  for  men  and  women. 
Tlie  wages  for  child  labor  have  not  been  indicated. 

Labor  and  political  disturbances  have  militated  greatly  against 
the  expansion  of  manufacturing  industries  in  Mexico,  which  await 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  and  continued  internal  peace  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  lint  equally  important  for  the  industrial  future 
of  Mexico  is  the  increase  of  agricultural  production,  for  agriculture, 
directly  and  indirectly,  nourishes  more  men  than  any  other  native 
industry  in  Mexico.  Cntil  the  economic  wealth,  and  consequently 
the  purchasing  power,  of  the  masses  is  increased,  great  expansion  in 
industrial  manufacturing  is  not  to  he  looked  for. 


Daily  wages  paid  in  Mexico  daring 


(I'nitert  States  currency;  conversions  at  the  rate  of  two  to  one.) 


Inilustry. 

Maximum  wage. 

Minimum 

wage. 

.\verage  wage. 

-Men. 

Women.! 

Men.  Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Coffee  mills . . 

.  $1. 37 

$0.50  1 

$0.75 

$0.37 

$1.06 

$0.44 

Pastry  shops . . . 

2.SM 

.68 

1.00 

.50 

1.97 

1  .59 

Candy  factories . 

2. 13 

.97 

.74 

.52 

1.44 

1  .75 

Wine  and  liquors  -  .  . 

.  1.43 

.78  1 

.69  . 

.56 

1.06 

1  .67 

Tobacco  factories .  . 

.  2.6t) 

1.  11 

1.  15 

.84 

1.91 

1  .97 

Print  shoits . . 

2.y» 

1. 17 

.97 

.53 

1.97 

.85 

Jewelry  shops . 

.  Z  67 

1.  44 

1.33 

.85 

200 

1.  14 

Pottery  and'  chinaware.  . . . 

.  2. 18 

1.  13 

1.31 

.80 

1.74 

.96 

1.  77 

1  1.07  .. 

1.42 

Pluinbing  establishments . 

1.72 

1.37 

.75 

.52 

1.22 

.70 

2.30 

1.12  - 

1.71 

£ 

c 

X 

1 

3 

1.91 

1.28  . 

1.59 

.  1. 52 

.73 . 1 

>  1. 12 

. :  2. 50 

.72  . 

1.60 

.  1. 63 

.92  _ 

1.27 

Cabinet  shops..'. . . . 

.  ^56 

208 

1. 16 

.27 

1.86 

1. 17 

Furniture  shops . 

.  2.68 

.87 

.90 

.55 

1.79 

.71 

Match  factoriK . 

1.68 

.65 

.75 

.35 

1.22 

.50 

. .  2.50 

1.00 

1.75 

2.00 

.75 

1.50  _ 1 

.75 

t'oap  factories . 

. 1  1.11 

.87 

1.22 

.54 

.91 

!  .70 

Candle  factories . 

. '  1.31 

.56 

1  .68 

.48 

1.00 

..52 

Cotton  textile  mills . 

.  2. 23 

1.04 

.75 

..54 

'  1.49 

.79 

Cnderwear  factories . 

.  2.56  1 

1  1.55 

.90 

.56 

1.73 

1.05 

Hat  factories . 

.  1.75' 

'  1.15 

.86 

.53 

1.30 

.80 

Tailor  shops . . 

.  1.68 

.87 

.97 

.50 

1.  32 

.68 

Shoe  factories . 

.  2.60 

1. 10 

1. 19 

.61 

1.90 

.85 

Perfume  factories . . . . 

.  1.61 

l.Zi 

.75 

.39 

1.  18 

.81 

.  3.55 

1.80 

2.67 

Leather  goods... . . . 

.  200 

1.25 

.87 

1.00 

1.43 

1. 12 

.  2. 10 

.68 

1. 39 

Cardboard-box  factories . 

.  2  14 

.56 

.77 

.27 

1. 45 

.42 

— 

■  ..  _ ! 

_  _ 
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NEW  ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PAN 


AT  THE  special  meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan 
/  ^  American  Union,  March  12,  1924,  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges, 
y  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Venezuela,  was  elected  Assistant 

Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Ydnes. 

Dr.  Gil  Borges,  who  has  had  a  noteworthy  career  in  law  and 
diplomacy,  was  born  on  February  8,  1879,  and  obtained  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Caracas,  from  which,  in  1899,  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
counselor  in  questions  of  international  law  to  the  Venezuelan- 
Colombian  Mixed  Frontier  Commission.  In  1902  he  received  an 
appointment  as  commissioner  of  the  supreme  court,  and  later  in  that 
same  year  he  was  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  supreme  court. 
From  1903  to  1909  Dr.  Gil  Borges  was  professor  of  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  University  of  Caracas:  General  sociology,  political  econ¬ 
omy  and  finance,  and  history  and  philosophy  of  law,  becoming,  in 
1918,  professor  of  international  law  and  diplomacy. 

The  first  diplomatic  post  held  by  Dr.  Gil  Boi^es  was  that  of  first 
secretarj^  of  legation  in  Washington,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1909.  Very  soon  thereafter  he  became  counselor  of  legation,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1914,  when  he  received  a  similar  appoint¬ 
ment  in  France,  England,  and  Germany.  Dr.  Gil  Borges  was 
chosen  to  represent  Venezuela  at  the  important  International  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic,  held  at  The  Hague 
in  1914,  and  in  1917  he  was  appointed  charg6  d’affaires  of  Venezuela 
in  Spain. 

The  ripe  experience  and  consummate  ability  of  Dr.  Gil  Boiges 
led  to  his  selection  in  1919  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  As  incumbent  of  this  high  office  he  was  sent  in  1921  as 
special  envoy  of  his  Government  to  the  unveiling  in  New  York  of  the 
statue  of  Bolivar,  “  Tlie  Liberator,”  that  most  exalted  hero  of  South 
American  independence,  presented  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
to  the  City  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Gil  Borges,  who  is  the  author  of  FUosofia  de  la  Historia  del 
Derecho,  La  Historia  del  Derecho  y  sus  Formas  Primitivas,  Codificacibn 
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y  Vnijicaclon  del  Derecho  luternaclonal  y  Xacional,  and  Lecturas 
Academicafi,  has  ])ecn  honored  both  at  homo  and  abroad  for  his  work. 
In  1918  ho  was  olootod  aoadomioian  of  the  Venezuelan  National 
Academy  and  in  1919,  on  nomination  of  Sres.  Maura  and  Cotarelo, 
he  was  made  a  foreifjn  correspondent  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy, 
while  in  1921  he  received  the  honorary"  degree  of  LL.  I),  from  the 
University  of  Georgetown. 

The  Bulletin  joins  the  numerous  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Gil 
Borges  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  in  offering  warm  felicitations  and 
the  most  sincere  good  wishes  for  success  to  the  new  official  of  the  Pan 
American  I’nion. 


By  Akthur  \V.  Dunn, 

Xalional  Director  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Doubtless  an  important  chapter  in  Red  Cross  history  has 
been  written  in  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Pan  American 
Red  Cross  Conference,  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  November 
2o-December  C,  1923,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies.  If  one  can  judge  from  the  spirit  and  the 
accomplishments  of  this  meeting,  it  is,  however,  but  the  first  chapter 
of  a  new  volume  which  will  unfold  during  the  next  few  years  a  sig¬ 
nificant  development  of  Red  Cross  history  in  America  and  in  the 
world.  One  should  not  fail  to  say,  moreover,  that  the  introduction 
to  this  new  volume  had  already  been  written,  prior  to  the  recent  con¬ 
ference,  in  the  achievements  of  the  several  Red  Cross  Societies  of 
the  New  World,  and  in  the  development  of  the  League  of  Red  Ooss 
Societies  through  whose  good  offices  the  conference  was  made  possible. 

The  delegation  from  the  United  States,  consisting  of  Judge  John 
Barton  Payne,  chairman;  Col.  E.  P.  Bicknell,  vice  chairman  in  charge 
of  foreign  operations;  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  national  director  of  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross;  Col.  Henry  J.  Furber,  of  Chicago,  and 
Dr.  John  D.  Long,  representing  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Pan  American  Union,  was  met  at  Montevideo,  Uru¬ 
guay,  by  Mr.  de  Roussy,  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  The 
latter,  together  with  Ur.  Ren6  Sand,  secretary  general  of  the  league, 
and  Mr.  Juan  A.  R.  Larrosa  had  been  in  Buenos  Aires  for  several 
weeks  w’here  they  had  made  most  effective  preparations  for  the  con¬ 
ference.  No  small  part  of  the  success  of  the  conference  was  due  to 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr.  Larrosa,  who  had  for  months  been 
traveling  among  the  Latin  .iVraerican  States,  and  to  w'hose  efforts 
glowing  tribute  was  paid  by  one  of  the  speakers  in  a  closing  session 
of  the  conference. 

The  delegates  from  the  United  States  had  been  prepared  for,  one 
might  almost  say  steeped  in,  Latin  American  hospitality  before 
arriving  at  Buenos  Aires,  for  10  days  were  spent  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  3  days  in  S&o  Paulo,  Brazil,  on  the  way  down.  The  hospitality 
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of  these  two  places  was  ecjualed,  though  it  could  not  be  exceeded, 
during  the  10  days’  stay  in  the  Argentine.  Everything  possible  was 
done  by  Red  Cross  oflicials,  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government,  by  health  and  educational  authorities,  by  such 
organizations  as  the  American  Club  in  Siio  Paulo  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  by  others,  to  see  that  the  delegates 
from  the  United  States  not  only  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  full,  but 
also  saw  those  things  in  which  the  several  members  of  the  party  were 
most  interested. 

The  first  reason  for  gratification  in  the  conference  itself  was  the 
fact  that  every  country  of  North,  South,  and  Central  America  was 


Courtny  of  the  Americon  Red  CroM. 

BRAZII.IAN  HOSPITALITY  TO  I'NITEn  STATES  DELEOATES 


A  lUDclu-un  was  uivtn  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  honor  of  the  L'nitod  States  delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Red 
('ross  Conference.  The  guests  included  Edwin  V.  .Morgan,  the  United  States  .Ambassador  to  Brazil; 
Oen.  A.  Ferreira  do  .Amaral,  President  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross;  Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  chairman 
of  the  delegation  from  the  Uniteil  States;  Col.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Mr.  .Arthur  W.  Dunn,  and  Col. 
Henry  J.  Furber,  United  States  delegates;  Dr.  John  D.  Long,  representing  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Pan  .American  Union;  Senator  Chermont;  Dr.  Uetulio  dos  Santos,  secretary 
gemtral  of  the  Brazilian  Red  (.'ross;  Dr.  Carlos  Eugenio  Guimards,  third  secretary  of  the  Brazilian 
He<l  Cross;  Senbora  Idalia  de  .Araujo  Porto-.Alegre,  second  secretary  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross; 
Senhora  Izabel  Chermont,  second  treasurer  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross;  Dr.  11.  C.  Tucker,  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Chapter,  .American  Red  Cross;  Mrs.  Parsons,  chief  nurse  in  the  Municipal 
Hospital  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  charge  of  the  Municiiad  Nursing  Service  and  of  Nurses  Training  School; 
Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Mrs.  II.  C.  Tucker,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Gray,  and  Miss  Constance  Bicknell. 

represented  with  the  single  regrettable  exception  of  Canada.  There 
were  present  more  than  a  hundred  delegates.  The  second  impressive 
fact  was  the  obviously  deep  and  genuine  interest  in  the  purposes  of 
the  conference,  as  partly  evidenced  by  the  full  representation,  and 
the  earnestness  and  diligence  with  which  these  purposes  were  pur¬ 
sued.  In  the  12  days  of  the  conference  ample  provision  was  made  for 
social  entertainment  and  recreation,  for  visits  to  points  of  interest, 
and  indeed  for  the  flow  of  oratory.  But  the  conference  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  working  organization.  As  Judge  Payne  said,  in  effect,  at 
the  closing  session,  “We  from  the  more  rigorous  and  harsher  North 
had  had  impressed  upon  us,  before  we  came,  the  reputation  of  the 
people  of  these  southern  lands  for  an  ever-ready  flow  of  oratory. 


Courtesy  of  Eugf^nio  C.  No4. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINK,  BUENOS  AIRES,  WHERE  THE  SESSIONS  OK  THE  FIRST  BAN  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  CONFERENCE 

WERE  HELD 
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Since  we  have  been  here,  we  have  had  ample  evidence  of  your  capaci¬ 
ties  for  eloquence.  But  we  are  even  more  impressed  with  the  under¬ 
lying  deep  seriousness  of  thought,  ami  with  the  ability  to  hew  to  the 
mark  in  pursuing  the  purposes  for  which  we  are  assembled.” 

For  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  conference,  and  for  the  substan¬ 
tial  results  achieved,  great  credit  is  due,  tii-st,  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Li*ague  of  lied  (.'ross  Societies  and  to  the  Argentine  lied  ('ross 
authorities  for  the  effective  preparations  made  in  advance,  and, 
second,  to  the  officers  of  the  conference  itself,  from  President  Llam- 
bfas  who  presided  with  grace  and  with  fairness,  down  through  the 
chairman  of  commissions  and  suhcommissions,  and  the  various 
secretaries,  to  the  verj’  members  of  the  numerous  committees. 


Courtpaj-  of  the  American  Red  Croaa. 


BKAZIUAN  AND  AMKKICAN  RED  CROSS  OFFICIALS. 

ehotoKriipli  tiikrn  duritiK  the  visit  of  the  United  States  delegates  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  group  are 
Oen.  Dr.  .\.  Ferreira  do  .\niaral;  Dr.  Oetulio  Dos  Santos:  Senhora  Idalia  de  .\araujo  Porto- .Alegre; 
Dr.  Carlos  Eugenio  Ouiinaraes;  Senhora  Izahel  Chermont;  Juilge  John  Barton  Payne;  Col.  Finest  P. 
Bieknell;  Mr.  .Arthur  \V.  Dunn;  Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Bieknell;  and  Miss  Constance  Bickneli. 


The  fii’st  official  function  of  the  conference  was  a  luncheon  for 
the  delegates  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  on  Saturday,  November  24.  This 
was  followed  by  a  brief  preliminary  business  session  of  the  delegates. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  a  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  magnificent 
Colon  Theater,  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  at  which  brief  addresses  were  made  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  by  a  representative  of  each  delegation.  On  Monday 
morning,  the  26th,  the  conference  assembled  for  organization  and 
other  business  in  the  splendid  hall  of  the  faculty  of  medical  sciences 
of  the  Universit}'  of  Buenos  Aires,  where  all  subsequent  meetings  were 
held. 

It  had  apparently  been  accepted  almost  as  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  Judge  Payne,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
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League  of  Ked  Cross  Societies,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross 
of  the  United  States,  should  be  the  president  of  the  conference.  He 
however,  firmly  declined  this  honor  and  urged  the  election  of  Dr. 
Joaquin  Llambias,  president  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Argentine 
Ked  Cross,  which  was  effected.  Judge  Payne  being  made  honorarj^ 
president.  Dr.  Ken6  Sand,  secretary  general  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  Col.  Henrj"  J.  Furber,  of  the  United  States  delega¬ 
tion,  and  Sefior  Pedro  P.  Lalanne  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross,  were 
made  secretaries  of  the  conference,  with  Sefior  Carlos  R.  Troncoso  as 
pro-secret  ario. 

The  conference  was  then  divided  into  two  main  commissions  for 
working  purposes.  The  first  was  charged  with  the  consideration  of 
matters  pertaining  to  Ked  Cross  organization,  aims,  and  policies. 
Dr.  Manuel  Torres  Boonen  of  Chile  was  chosen  as  president  of  this 
commission,  and  Dr.  Juan  Larrosa  of  the  league,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn, 
of  the  United  States  delegation,  and  Sefior  Carlos  R.  Troncoso,  of 
Chile,  were  named  as  secretaries,  with  Sr.  Carlos  A.  Pardo  as  pro- 
secretario.  The  second  commission  was  charged  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  health  problems.  Its  president  was  Dr.  Gregorio  A.  Alfaro 
of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross,  and  its  secretaries  Dr.  Roberto  M. 
Dodds,  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  Dr.  Getulio  dos  Santos,  secretary  of  the 
Brazilian  Ked  Cross. 

Each  of  the  two  commissions  was  further  organized  in  subcom¬ 
missions,  of  which  there  were  four  in  the  first  commission  and  six 
in  the  second  commission.  These  subcommissions  often  created 
smaller  special  committees  to  study  particular  problems.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  subcommissions  to  thresh  out  the  particular  questions 
to  which  the  conference  had  devoted  itself  and  to  draft  appro¬ 
priate  resolutions  or  recommendations  which  were  then  submitted  to 
the  two  commissions  for  consideration  before  being  presented  to  the 
plenary  sessions  for  final  action.  The  results  of  all  this  work,  so 
far  as  they  are  shown  in  documentary  form,  are  given  in  the  series 
of  resolutions  which  are  appended  to  this  article. 

But  the  results  of  the  conference  are  of  course  not  to  be  measured 
solely  by  the  resolutions  adopted,  which  will  mean  much  or  little 
according  to  the  subsequent  steps  taken  for  the  realization  of  their 
intent.  The  best  assurance  of  such  realization  is  afforded  by  the 
mutual  understanding  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  cooperation 
which  the  intimate  associations  of  the  conference  fostered. 

Among  the  things  of  this  conference  that  stand  out  conspicuously 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  there  is,  first,  that  pervading  earnestness  of 
purpose,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  to  place  the 
Red  Cross  on  a  substantial  and  efficient  basis  throughout  Latin 
America,  together  with  an  unmistakable  eagerness  to  learn  and  to 
accept  guidance  from  the  experience  of  the  Red  Cross  societies  of 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  A  conference  with  these  characteristics 
must  inevitably  bear  fruit.  Then  there  is  the  strong  undercurrent 
of  Pan  American  sentiment,  which  often  appeared  on  the  surface  in 
relation  to  matters  wholly  apart  from  the  Red  Cross,  but  which  also 
became  evident  in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference,  and  which  is 
likely  to  be  of  great  significance  in  Red  Cross  development  in  the 
future.  One  example  of  this  was  the  somewhat  persistent  effort  to 
obtain  indorsement  foi  a  simultaneous  ‘‘roll-call”  period  for  the  Red 
Cross  of  all  American  countries.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
United  Slates  was  to  be  included  in  this.  The  question  was  finally 
left  open  for  further  consideration  by  the  secretariat  of  the  league. 
It  may  even  be  said  that  this  underlying,  and  sometimes  almost 


Courtesy  of  The  World's  Health,  Paris. 


DELEGATES  VISITING  THE  HYGIENE  EXHIBITION. 

subconscious.  Pan  American  sentiment  is  one  of  the  potent  reasons 
for  the  present  interest  in  Red  Cross  development,  the  possibilities 
of  which  are  recognized  as  an  instrument  for  the  promotion  of 
understanding  and  cooperation. 

Despite  this  very  apparent  Pan  American  tendency,  however, 
there  was  equally  evident  the  desire  to  identif}"  the  American  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Red  Cross  with  the  Red  Cross  movement  of  the  world. 
For  example.  Pan  Americanism  suggested  the  creation  of  a  Pan 
American  Federation  of  Red  Cross  Societies;  but  the  sentiment  of 
the  conference  was  strongly  against  such  a  step  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  seem  to  duplicate  the  functions  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  if  not  indeed  to  set  up  a  rival  to  it.  In  short,  the  attitude 
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of  the  conference  may  be  fairly  stated  by  paraphrasing  a  well-known 
statement;  “  Not  Pan  America  against  the  world,  but  Pan  America 
for  the  w'orld.” 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  high  favor  in  which  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  movement  is  held  in  Latin  America  as  evidenced  in 
the  conference.  Its  chief  appeal  was  twofold:  first,  as  an  instrument 
for  health  education,  and  second,  as  one  of  the  most  promising  means 
in  sight  for  the  cultivation  of  international  understanding,  both  from 
a  Pan  American  and  a  w'orld-wide  point  of  view.  Great  faith  in  this 
organization  of  childhood  and  youth  w^as  very  apparent,  and  the 
demand  was  general  and  insistent  for  advice  and  assistance  in  formu¬ 
lating  immediate,  practical  steps  to  place  the  organization  on  a  work¬ 
ing  basis.  In  one  of  the  closing  sessions  a  telegram  was  read  announc¬ 
ing  the  authorization,  by  the  governing  body  of  the  Brazilian  Red 
Cross,  of  the  establishment  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  that  country. 
Another  last-minute  message  w'as  the  announcement  of  a  gift  of 
S15,000  from  the  Laura  Spellman  Fund  to  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  for  the  promotion  of  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  writer  was 
given  to  understand  that  a  part  of  this  gift  w'ould  in  all  probability 
be  used  for  Junior  Red  Cross  promotion  in  Latin  America. 
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Resolutio.ns  .Adopted  by  the  Ple.vaky  .Sessio.vs  of  the  Fir.st  Pa.n 
.American  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross. 

I.  O.N  ORGANIZATION  OF  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES  AND  METHODS  OF 
INCREASING  MEMBERSHIP  AND  RE.SOURCES. 

Kesolutioa  presented  by  a  “subcommission”  of  which  Dr.  Juan  .\.  K.  LArrosa  of  the  League  of  Ktsl  Cross 
Societies  was  chairman,  and  Col.  E.  P.  Bicknell  one  of  the  members.) 

1.  It  is  recommended  to  each  National  Red  Cross  Society  that  it  seek  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  all  its  members  in  giving  in  every  way  direct  personal 
service  to  the  work  of  the  organization,  in  accord  with  the  democratic  character 
of  an  institution  composed  of  persons  united  in  service  for  the  well-being  of  all. 

2.  To  afford  a  solid  basis  for  the  organization  of  a  Red  Cross  Society  as  a 
national  unit,  local  committees  should  be  established  with  a  full  understanding 
that  they  will  be  able  to  work  effectively  only  with  the  active  support  of  the 
central  committee,  which  is  the  only  body  that  can  awaken  national  interest, 
properly  coordinate  all  the  various  activities,  assure  effective  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  all  organizations  which  pursue  similar  ends,  and  maintain 
international  relations. 

3.  The  central  committee  will  be  able  to  work  effectively  only  in  ease  it  shall 
have  at  its  disposal  the  necessary  funds.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  local 
committees  place  at  the  disposal  of  their  central  committee  a  percentage  of 
their  receipts  to  be  applied  to  the  accumulation  of  reserve  funds  destined  to  the 
general  service,  both  national  and  international,  and  to  meet  any  urgent 
demand  arising  from  sudden  disaster,  or  special  needs  within  the  national  territory. 

4.  It  is  recommended  to  the  National  Red  Cross  Societies  of  America  that 
they  provide,  in  each  country,  respectively,  for  an  annual  campaign  for  the 
enrollment  of  members  and  the  collection  of  funds. 
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5.  Because  of  the  educative  value  and  the  stimulus  to  the  sentiments  of 
fraternity  that  would  be  derived  from  addressing  to  all  .\merica  at  one  time  a 
call  in  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross,  we  request  the  secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  as  soon  as  possible  to  give  study  to  a  plan  whereby  the  Red 
Cross  Societies  of  America  may  conduct  simultaneously  a  campaign  for  the 
enrollment  of  members.' 

6.  In  order  to  foster  in  the  National  Red  Cross  Societies  the  present  spirit  of 
solidarity  and  collective  sympathy,  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  the  interchange 
of  c(jrrespondence,  current  publications,  and  reports,  and  to  make  as  frequent 
as  |K)s.sible  an  exchange  of  visits  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  various 
national  .societies  as  well  as  of  the  secretariat  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socie¬ 
ties,  with  a  view  to  direct  observation  of  the  functioning  of  the  various  offices 
and  the  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  world. 

7.  It  is  recommended  to  the  National  Red  Cro.ss  Societies  that  each  report 
to  the  .secretariat  of  the  Ix^ague  of  Red  Cross  Societies  all  changes  which  they 
may  introduce  into  their  organization  and  the  methods  which  give  the  best  results, 
so  that  the  central  office  of  the  secretariat  may  study  and  compare  the  .same 
and  recommend  their  adoption  or  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  other  Red  Cross 
.Societies. 

8.  It  is  recommended  to  each  national  society  that  it  publish  a  review  under 
the  direction  of  its  central  committee,  which  committee  should  also  devote 
special  attention  to  propaganda  and  to  the  di.ssemination  of  the  Red  Cro.ss 
program  and  of  a  knowledge  of  its  work. 

9.  Recognizing  the  service  afforded  in  .\merica  by  the  publications  of  the 
Lt'ague  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  conference  would  witness  with  pleasure  the 
intensihcation  of  this  activity  and  its  enlargement  by  means  of  articles  sent  out 
for  reproduction  in  the  several  national  Red  Cross  Reviews,  together  with 
photographs,  |K>.ster.s,  leaflets,  etc. 

10.  Since  there  exists  in  the  secretarial  office  of  the  league  a  bureau  in  which 
there  have  lieen  brought  together  all  the  reports  referring  to  the  organization 
of  all  the  national  .societies  and  to  the  methods  employed  by  the  Red  Cross  of 
the  entire  world  for  the  increase  of  membership  and  resources,  it  is  recommended 
to  the  Red  Cro.ss  Societies  that  they  apply  to  said  bureau  to  secure  suggestions 
for  their  guidance,  thus  availitig  themselves  of  the  experience  of  other  countries. 

11.  Since  one  of  the  activities  embraced  within  the  humanitarian  and  charit¬ 
able  aims  of  the  Red  Cross  is  the  rescue  of  the  victims  of  shipwreck,  this  line 
of  activity  is  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  .several  national  societies. 

12.  The  conference  recommends  the  general  use  of  the  first  aid  medicine  chests 
in  view  of  the  positive  as.sistance  which  they  afford  to  the  public,  and  because 
they  constitute  an  effective  means  of  propaganda  for  the  Red  Cross. 

13.  In  cases  where  the  enrollment  of  members  proceeds  slowly  it  is  desirable 
to  enli.st  in  the  intere.st  of  the  Red  Cross  the  aid  of  other  similar  a.ssociations  in 
the  localities  affected. 


‘  .V  resolution  was  proposed  definitely  advocating  a  simultaneous  “roll  call’’  in  all  American  countries. 
It  was  the  opposition  of  the  delegation  from  the  t'nited  States,  on  the  ground  of  impracticability  in 
practice,  that  led  to  referring  the  question  to  the  secretariat  of  the  league  for  study.  The  resolution  as 
originally  proposed  was  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  a  strong  undercurrent  of  “  Pan  Americanism.’’ 
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II.  OM  THE  RELATION  OF  NATIO.NAL  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES  TO  PUBLIC  POWER, 

OFFICIAL  HEALTH  SERVICES,  GOVERNMENTAL  AND  PRIVATE  CHARITABLE  AND 

HEALTH  INSTITUTIONS. 

[I’re.sented  by  the  second  sulieommission  of  the  first  commission.  Chairman,  Seftorita  Elena  Moutier, 
of  the  Women’s  Central  Committee  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross.) 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  several  National  Red  Cross  Societies  hold  periodical 
eonferenees  (national),  inviting  the  public  powers  and  social  service  institutions 
to  participate,  for  the  purpo.se  of  coordinating  and  stimulating  activities,  and 
making  i)o.ssible  the  collection  of  documents  for  submission  to  future 
international  conferences. 

2.  All  Red  Gross  Societies  should  make  every  effort  to  organize  their  action 
(activities)  through  the  use  of  their  own  appropriate  and  characteri.stic  agencies 
(means),  seeking  thus  to  win  the  moral  support  of  the  people  and  authorities. 

The  activities  of  Red  Cross  Societies  should  be  entirely  cooperative,  without 
invasion  of  the  field  of  official  institutions  in  technical  matters,  either  social  or 
sanitary,  unless  invited  to  do  so,  or  well  assured  of  official  approval. 

Red  Cross  Societies  should  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  all  benevolent  and 
health-promotive  institutions. 

3.  National  Red  Cross  Societies  are  recommended  to  accept  the  cooperation  of 
the  Sanitary  Office*  at  Washington  in  all  matters  relating  to  sanitary  organization 
in  American  countries. 

4.  National  societies  are  recommended  to  coordinate  their  sanitary  work  with 
their  respective  national  military  and  naval  sanitary  departments. 

5.  National  societies  are  recommended  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  university 
extension  movement  in  their  respective  countries. 

6.  National  societies  are  recommended  to  prepare  for  and  give  instruction  in 
first  aid  to  the  agents  of  public  safety  in  order  that  they  may’  afford  prompt  aid 
in  cases  of  accident  on  the  public  thoroughfares. 

III.  ON  FUTURE  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCES  AND  A  PAN  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  Q 
OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES. 

[Rrsoliitinn  presented  by  snljcommlssion  of  which  Judge  Payne  was  chairman.) 

1.  That  a  series  of  Pan  American  Red  Cross  conferences  shall  be  held  at  inter-  I 

vals  of  not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  four.  I 

2.  That  the  next  Pan  American  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross  shall  be  held  in  the  I 

city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  I 

3.  That  the  exact  date  of  the  next  and  of  the  future  conferences,  in  accordance  | 

with  the  iieriodicity  indicated  above,  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  Red  Cross  Society  of  the  country  where  the  conference  is  to  be  held  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  _ 

4.  The  First  Pan  .\merican  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  considering  the  I 
advantages  of  direct  coojieration  of  all  National  Red  Cross  Societies  in  the  direc-  I 
tive  international  body,  and  in  agreement  with  the  democratic  principles  ( 
advocated  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  resolves  to  recommend  the 
advisability  of  reorganizing  the  board  of  governors  of  the  league  according  to 
the  wishes  expressed  by  the  governors  themselves,  giving  a  representation  on  this 
board  to  all  the  National  Red  Cross  Societies,  leaving  to  each  society  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  having  joint  representation  with  other  countries,  in  which  case  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  societies  represented  by  them.  The 

*  The  “Sanitary  Office  at  Washington”  may  refer  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  or  tothe 
Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  or  both — probably  both.  Dr.  J.  D.  Long,  representing  both 
of  these  agencies,  was  a  special  delegate  to  the  conference.— A.  W.  D.) 
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delegates  will  he  chosen  by  the  governing  body  of  the  national  societies  which 
they  represent  and  be  duly  provided  with  the  necessary  credentials. 

5.  The  First  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
now  cxijedient  to  pronounce  itself  on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Pan 
.4mcrican  Red  Cross  Federation,  but  suggests  (considers)  that  this  question 
should  be  left  for  further  consideration  at  a  future  Pan  American  Red  Cross 
Conference.’ 

6.  The  First  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  does  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  reach  a  decision  on  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  the  league’s 
secretariat  in  America,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  matter  falls  within  the 
competence  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  league  to  decide. 

IV.  os  THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Resotiitions  introduced  by  siibcommission  of  which  Arthur  W.  Dunn  was  chairman.] 

A.  Organization  of  Junior  Red  Cross. 

1.  It  is  recommended  to  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  several  American 
countries  that  they  promote  the  organization  and  development  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  That  they  invite  the  proprietors  and  directors  of  private  educational 
institutions  to  organize  branches  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

3.  That  a  communication  be  addres.sed  to  the  appropriate  governmental  and 
educational  authorities  in  each  country  requesting  their  cordial  support  in  the 
creation  and  development  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  the  provision  of  such 
facilities  as  they  may  afford  within  their  administrative  policies.  It  is  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
that  its  adoption  be  made  mandatory. 

4.  That  it  is  a  fundamental  purpwse  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  foster  cordial 
relations  among  the  youth  of  the  various  countries  of  America,  and  between 
these  and  the  youth  of  all  other  countries  of  the  world,  by  means  of  an  exchange 
tietween  schools  enrolled  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  “school  correspondence,” 
including  photographs,  illuminated  cards,  albums,  periodical  publications,  and 
other  materials  descriptive  of  life  in  the  various  countries. 

5.  That,  as  soon  as  possible,  there  be  founded  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  each 
country  a  periodical  review  devoted  to  youth  and  to  the  diffusion  of  the  ideals 
of  the  organization,  and  profits  accruing  from  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
permanent  funds  of  the  organization. 

6.  That,  without  prejudice  to  its  dependence  upon  the  Council  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  each  country,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  shall  have  its  own  administrative 
organization  including  in  its  personnel  persons  experienced  in  education  and  in 
child-welfare  work. 

7.  That  the  essential  condition  of  membership  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  shall 
be  actual  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  organization  rather  than  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  financial  contributions;  and  that  if  membership  fees  or  dues  be  found 
necessary  in  any  case,  they  shall  be  kept  within  the  resources  of  all  children  and 
their  payment  should  involve  an  element  of  sacrifice  made  in  behalf  of  the  Red 
Cross.^ 


‘This  resolution  was  adopted  in  plenary  session  by  a  vote  of  11  to  5.  There  were  those  who  advo¬ 
cated  such  a  federation,  and  there  were  those  who  desired  to  kill  the  idea  once  and  for  all— notably  Chile. 
The  American  delegation  was  opposed  to  the  suggestion  of  such  a  federation  on  principle,  but  Judge 
Payne  was  also  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  prevent  future  discussion  of  the  question. 

*  The  original  warding  of  the  last  phrase  in  English  was  “and  their  payment  should  constitute  a  form  of 
service  or  sacriflee  in  the  spirit  of  the  Red  Cross.’’  The  slight  change  in  wording  was  due,  I  think,  not  to 
any  intention  to  change  the  meaning,  but  to  inability  to  grasp  the  slight  difference  in  meaning. 
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S.  That  all  nieinbers  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  should  receive  instruction  by 
means  of  periodical  lectures  re^ardiuK  the  history,  ideals,  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Red  Cross,  kept  informed  as  to  its  current  activities,  and,  as  far  as  may  be 
within  the  capacities  of  the  children,  be  given  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
relief  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  exceptional  cases  as  well  as  at  ordinary  times.* 

B.  International  School  Correspondence. 

[The  first  parsfn^ph  following  was  inserted  at  the  last  moment,  and  is  really  supplementary  to  the  reso- 
ution  on  organisation  of  Junior  Red  Cross.) 

1.  The  First  Pan  .American  Red  Cross  Conference  recommends  to  the  .secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  the  investigation  of  the  most  efficient 
possible  means  of  assisting  the  countries  of  I..atin  .America  in  the  development 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.® 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  international  school  correspondence  be  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  program  of  Junior  Red  Cross  in  each  of  the  countries  where  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  is  organized. 

3.  That  in  each  American  country  where  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  organized 
the  Red  Cross  authorities  shall  undertake  immediately  to  work  out  with  the 
appropriate  national  educational  authorities  plans  whereby  schools  enrolled  in 
Junior  Red  Cross  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  correspondence. 

4.  In  order  to  carry  into  practice  these  re.solutions  the  national  Red  Cross 
Societies  are  urged  to  take  into  consideration  the  information  now  accessible  as 
to  existing  postal  conventions  and  other  matters  to  which  attention  is  called  by 
the  fourth  subcommittee  of  this  conference.^ 

4  The  last  phrase  should  read  “relief  work  of  the  Rod  Cross  in  time  of  emergency  and  in  its  humanitarian 
endeavor  in  normal  times."  But  it  stands  as  given  in  the  Spanish  rendering. 

*  The  Latin  .Amcriran  delegates  showed  a  keen  desire  for  help  in  organizing  Junior  Red  Cross,  both  from 
the  league  and  from  the  United  States.  Resolutions  were  proposed  asking  for  the  formation  of  a  bureau 
in  the  league  office  for  Latin  .American  promotion,  and  also  for  field  workers.  The  above  paragraph  leaves 
it  to  the  league  (and  to  us)  to  work  out.  Toward  the  end  of  the  conference  a  cable  was  received  by  Doctor 
Sand  advising  of  the  gift  from  the  Laura  Spellman  Fund  of  ll.i.OOO  to  the  league  for  Junior  Red  Cross  pro¬ 
motion.  Doctor  Sand  assures  me  that  a  part  of  this  will  be  used  for  Latin  .America. 

I  This  paragraph  was  “slipped  in”  at  the  last  moment  and  without  my  knowledge,  and  is  based  on  the 
claims  of  one  of  the  delegates  that  progress  has  already  been  made  in  certain  countries  toward  special  postal 
arrangements  for  correspondence  between  schools— perhaps  free  postage,  or  a  special  form  of  stamp. 


liy  Elsie  Brown, 

Bulletin  Staff,  Pan  American  Union. 

MISS  Hl’TH  Esparza,  of  (luadalajara,  Mexico,  a  {graduate  of 
the  Instituto  Normal  Metodista,  of  Puebla,  will  be  the 
fourth  holder  of  the  $1,000  fellowship  offered  annually  by 
the  American  Association  of  I'niversity  Women. 

For  the  last  year  the  fellowship  has  been  held  by  Miss  Margarita 
Mieres  (\)rtes,  who  has  been  studying  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York  ('ity,  and  who  will  probably  receive  her  Ph.  D.  this  spring.  Miss 
Mieres,  who  holds  two  degrees  from  the  University  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  had  previously,  as  representative  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional 
of  Chile,  spent  two  years  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  on  a  fel¬ 
lowship  from  the  American  Association  for  International  Concili¬ 
ation.  On  her  return  to  Chile  she  plans  to  give  a  course  for  librarians 
and  to  establish  children’s  libraries,  besides  teaching  some  classes  in 
philosophy. 

From  1921-11)2;!  the  fellowship  was  held  by  Miss  Maria  Teresa 
Mora,  of  Porto  Rico,  who  successfully  completed  a  medical  course  at 
the  Women’s  Medical  (’ollege  of  Pennsylvania,  her  predecessor.  Miss 
Virginia  Pereira  Alvarez,  of  Venezuela,  having  spent  three  years  at 
the  same  institution  and  one  year  as  resident  physician  in  a  hospital. 
Miss  Ksparza,  however,  who  graduates  in  June,  1924,  from  the 
Illinois  Women’s  College,  intends  to  improve  her  equipment  as  a 
teacher  by  study  at  Columbia  I’niversity,  and  later  to  take  part  in 
the  great  educational  movement  now  being  advanced  in  every  way 
in  Mexico  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Dr.  Jos^  Vaseoncelos. 
Secretary-  of  Education.  School  lunches,  as  readers  of  the  Bulletin 
are  well  aware,  have  found  an  important  place  in  elementary  schools 
in  Mexico,  and  in  this  work  Miss  Esparza  was  active  while  teaching 
in  her  own  country  before  coming  to  the  I’^nited  States,  as  well  as  in 
other  educational  and  child  welfare  fields. 

The  Latin  American  fellowship  awarded  to  Miss  Esparza  is  one  of 
the  11  fellowships  offered  annually  by  the  American  Association  of 
Iniversity  Women,  2  others  of  which  are  also  of  an  international 
character— one  being  offered  to  British  women  for  study  in  the 
90779  24  -Bull.  5 - 4  475 
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United  States  and  the  other  to  residents  of  any  country.  The 
qualifications  for  candidates  for  the  fellowship  under  discussion  are: 

1 .  They  must  be  native  to  one  of  the  Latin  American  Republics. 

2.  They  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  college  education  in  the 
universities  or  the  best  normal  schools  of  their  countries.  In  general 
the  committee  on  fellowships  will  give  preference  to  the  applicants 
already  prepared  to  carrj’  on  graduate  or  professional  study. 

3.  They  must  he  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

4.  They  must  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  enable  them 
to  understand  and  to  profit  by  lectures,  to  use  English  textbooks,  to 
take  part  in  class  discussions,  and  to  take  examinations. 

o.  The  purpose  of  their  study  shall  he  preparation  for  some  form 
of  public  service  to  their  countries  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
fields : 

(а)  Education,  including  scientific  investigation,  teaching,  library 

work,  etc. 

(б)  Social  service  or  any  field  whose  aim  is  the  improvement  of 

the  social  conditions  in  the  community  or  the  increase  of 
its  economic  efficienc5^ 

(c)  Public  health  and  sanitation,  which  may  include  the  hygiene 
of  dependent  or  delinquent  children  or  adults,  or  of  school 
children,  or  of  those  engaged  in  the  industries. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  he  interested  to  know  something  of  the 
great  organization  of  more  than  19,000  American  women  graduates 
of  universities  which  offer  this  fellowship.  Briefly,  it  is  part  of  the 
Int  ernational  Federation  of  University  Women,  one  of  the  associations 
which  foster  education,  friendship,  and  mutual  understanding  between 
nations.  The  activities  of  the  American  Association  are  the  following: 

1.  Provides,  through  local  branches,  a  large  number  of  scholarships 
for  undergraduate  women  in  colleges  and  universities. 

2.  Administers  and  awards  11  scholarships  for  graduate  work  in 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

3.  Improves,  by  the  stimulus  of  recognition  on  an  accredited  list 
of  institutions,  the  conditions  for  women  students  in  physical 
education,  medical  superv'ision,  housing,  and  social  life. 

4.  Upholds,  by  the  pressure  of  the  accredited  list  of  colleges,  women 
members  of  faculties  in  getting  proper  salary',  promotion,  and  tenure. 

0.  Encourages  international  relationships  among  university  women, 
especially'  among  the  university  women  of  the  17  countries  forming 
the  International  Federation  of  University  Women,  by^  exchange  of 
professors  and  fellows,  by  a  biennial  international  convention,  and 
by  the  exchange  of  information  and  courtesy. 
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6.  Supports  a  national  and  international  clubhouse  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  1).  C.,  as  a  center  for  work  and  fellowship  among  university 
women  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

7.  Publishes  a  magazine  devoted  to  information  and  discussion 
concerning  subjects  of  interest  and  importance  to  university  women. 

8.  Suggests  educational  policies  for  national  work,  prepares  an 
educational  program  for  over  250  local  branches  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  carries  on  educational  research  through  the  office  of  an 
educational  secretary. 

9.  Stimulates  university  women  to  continue  intellectual  growth 
after  graduation,  and  to  contribute  in  every  po.ssible  way  to  the 
welfare  of  their  communities  according  to  local  needs. 

10.  Maintains  a  national  headejuarters  at  1634  I  Street,  Washing¬ 
ton,  i).  (\,  for  the  business  of  the  association,  for  cooperation  with 
other  national  organizations,  and  for  a  center  of  information  of  many 
kinds  and  of  service  in  many  forms  to  university  women. 


INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  WOMEN. 


The  national  headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OF  THE  ARGENTINE 

F  a  o  1?  o  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


By  Joiix  W.  White. 

Editor  and  Publisher  of  The  .American  Weekly,  Buenos  Aires. 


WITH  the  assistance  of  American  methods  and  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  American  expert,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Tomas  Le  Breton,  for¬ 
merly  Argentine  ambassador  to  the  I’nited  States,  is 
developing  the  finest  organization  in  South  America  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world  for  the  efficient  compilation  and  prompt  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  rural  statistics,  and  when  this  organization  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  SO.OOO  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Kepuhlic  will  keep  the  ministry, 
and  through  the  ministry  the  public,  in  daily  contact  with  crop  and 
livestock  conditions,  which  in  this  country  have  some  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect  bearing  on  every  business  organization  and  every  home  in  the 
Kepuhlic,  whether  that  organization  or  that  home  he  Argentine  or 
foreign.  In  Argentine  the  rural  production  is  fundamental.  F^very- 
thing  else  depends  upon  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Therefore,  noth¬ 
ing  else  now  being  done  by  the  Argentine  Government  is  of  (piite  so 
much  importance  or  has  such  widespread  ramifications  as  this  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Statistics.  But  aside  from  the 
vital  importance  of  this  work  there  is  an  added  interest  in  it  for 
.Vmericans  from  the  fact  that  the  one  man  responsible  for  results  is 
an  American,  Mr.  Leon  Estahrook,  who  came  to  Argentina  a  year 
ago  from  the  I’^nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
invitation  of  Doctor  I.<e  Breton  to  undertake  this  task. 

Mr.  Estahrook  has  made  wonderful  progress  during  the  year  he 
has  been  here  and  the  influence  of  his  work  has  been  so  plainly'  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  very  material  improvement  already  shown  in  the  minis¬ 
try’s  crop  estimates  that  it  has  been  widely  commented  upon  and 
complimented  by'  newspapers,  organizations,  and  individuals  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Mr.  Estahrook’s  contract  expired  on  January'  1,  but 
he  has  been  requested  by'  the  minister  to  remain  here  for  another 
six  months  and  both  the  minister  and  Mr.  Estahrook  believe  that  at 
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the  end  of  that  time — that  is,  by  July  1 — the  reorganized  bureau  will 
he  working  smoothly  and  efliciently  under  the  direction  of  capable 
and  trained  Argentine  men  who  by  that  time  will  have  organized  a 
field  forc-e  and  an  office  routine  that  will  keep  the  bureau  up  to  the 
ideal  of  efficiency  which  has  been  planned  for  it. 

The  last  agricultural  census  in  1914  showed  that  the  agricultural 
and  pastoral  lands  of  the  Republic,  with  their  improvements,  machin¬ 
ery,  implements,  and  livestock  were  valued  at  16,905,122,540  pesos, 
which  w^as  greater  than  the  combined  value  of  all  the  railways,  street 
car  systems,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  the  merchant  marine,  and 
all  the  capital  invested  in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  and 
all  the  gold  owned  by  the  National  Government,  and  yet  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  countr}’’s  territory  was  under  cultivation.  Aside  from 
the  large  proportion  of  the  country’s  population  which  actually  lives 
and  works  on  the  soil,  the  w'ork  of  transporting,  warehousing,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  marketing  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  consti¬ 
tutes  the  major  part  of  the  industrial  and  commerciak  activities  of 
the  Republic.  For  these  reasons  and  because  most  of  the  food  of  the 
population  is  derived  from  its  own  soil,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  Government  and  the  people  have  available  at  any  moment 
the  latest  comparative  statistics  of  this  basic  industry,  and  Mr.  Esta- 
brook  is  inaugurating  a  nation-wide  organization  that  will  make  them 
available. 

When  Mr.  Estabrook  arrived  here  a  year  ago  he  was  met  with  the 
usual  encouragement — “  It  can’t  be  done.”  Yet  it  is  being  done,  and 
done  largely  with  the  material  and  organization  that  Mr.  Estabrook 
found  in  the  ministry  when  he  arrived.  An  important  part  of  that 
organization  is  the  field  force  of  the  bureau  known  as  the  “Defensa  | 
Agricola.”  I 

The  Defensa  Agricola  was  organized  several  years  ago  to  combat  the  ' 
locusts  which  Mr.  Estabrook  describes  as  “a  national  calamity.” 
Field  offices  w’ere  established  in  various  parts  of  the  cereal  belt  wdth  I 
headquarters  in  each  zone  well  equipped  to  provide  farmers  with  j 
chemicals,  barriers,  and  other  measures  of  defense  against  locusts,  j 
Originally  devised  to  combat  locusts,  the  Defensa  Agricola  has  j 
developed  into  an  organization  which  now  combats  plant  diseases,  i 
animal  diseases,  and  insect  pests  and  it  keeps  from  1,100  to  1,900  t 
employees  in  the  field  who  are  in  close  contact  with  the  farmers  every  j  ] 
day  of  the  year.  This  organization  is  the  nearest  approach  in  |- 
Argentina  to  the  American  system  of  county  agricultural  agents,  and  ! 
Mr.  Estabrook  found  on  his  first  trip  of  inspection  through  the  cereal 
belt  that  the  Defensa  Agricola  could  be  so  organized  as  to  supply  the  i 
Government  with  the  same  sort  of  information  that  the  county  ! 
agents  supply  to  the  American  Department  of  Agriculture.  ■ 


MR.  LEON  ESTABROOK. 

Formerly  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  went  to  Argentina  at  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  Le  Bretdn,  to  assist  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Statistics. 
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Mr.  Estabrook  found  that  the  employees  of  the  Defensa  Agrieola 
were  compiling  for  their  own  use  a  permanent  census  of  all  the  farms 
in  their  respective  districts,  showing  the  name  of  the  owner  and  the 
acreage  of  each  farm  and  the  area  sown  to  each  crop,  with  a  census 
of  the  livestock  and  machinery  on  each  property.  This  census  is 
revised  as  often  as  any  change  occurs  and  forms  an  ideal  foundation 
upon  which  to  base  any  rural  statistics.  Mr.  Estabrook  has  also 
arranged  for  the  active  cooperation  of  the  field  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ensenaiiza  Agricola,  the  Livestock  Bureau,  and  other 
branches  of  the  ministry.  With  this  work  well  organized,  as  it  now 
is,  the  Statistics  Bureau  will  be  kept  informed  at  all  times  of  the  exact 
area  under  cultivation  for  each  one  of  the  several  crops  produced  in 
this  country. 

When  this  area  is  known,  however,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
only  begun  its  work  in  the  extremely  important  task  of  forecasting 
the  harvest,  and  it  is  in  the  organization  of  the  remainder  of  the  work 
that  Mr.  Estabrook  has  brought  to  bear  the  valuable  results  of  his 
extensive  experience  in  the  United  States.  Kural  statistics,  to  be  of 
any  value,  must  be  as  nearly  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them, 
and  it  is  necessarj’,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  reliable  volunteer  correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  employees  of  the  Defensa  Agricola,  who  are  in  close 
contact  with  the  farmers,  are  being  used  as  scouts  to  find  capable 
men  who  will  cooperate  with  them  and  with  the  Government  by 
periodically  filling  in  and  mailing  the  printed  forms  with  which 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  furnishes  them.  The  cooperation  of  all  the 
schoolmasters  and  agricultural  societies  of  the  country  has  also  been 
obtained  in  this  work.  More  than  2,000  of  these  correspondents 
are  now  furnishing  the  ministry’  with  data  which  keep  it  informed 
continually  of  the  condition  of  the  crops.  Under  the  program  of 
reorganization  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Estabrook  the  ministry  expects 
eventually  to  have  80,000  of  these  correspondents  filing  reports  j 
regularly,  each  township  to  have  its  own  group  of  correspondents  with  [ 
a  different  one  for  each  crop  raised  in  the  township  and  each  one  a  ! 
grow’er  of  the  particular  crop  on  which  he  reports.  ■ 

The  special  forms  sent  in  by  these  correspondents  are  tabulated  by  P 
“partidos”  (counties),  then  by  Provinces,  and  eventually  the  totals  ! 
for  the  Republic  are  thus  available.  I 

One  of  the  most  important  features  being  introduced  by  Mr.  ^ 
Estabrook  is  the  method  of  estimating  production  by  the  weighted  or  I 
proportional  average  yield  for  the  areas  sown  instead  of  by  the 
straight  average;  that  is,  in  estimating  the  total  production,  each  | 
partido  and  each  Province  is  reckoned  only  by  its  relative  importance  I 
instead  of  being  given  the  same  weight,  as  has  been  done  hitherto. 
This  done  by  a  system  of  percentages  based  on  the  last  census  or  on 
the  know'n  area  of  the  previous  year.  ! 
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This  system  of  proportions  is  also  used  in  estimating  numbers  of 
live  stock,  areas,  and  growing  conditions  of  the  crops,  since  it  is  much 
easier  to  estimate  proportions  than  quantities.  The  voluntary  cor¬ 
respondents  are  asked  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  their  district  that 
is  planted  to  each  particular  crop  and  whether  this  proportion  is 
greater  or  less  than  the  planting  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  infinitely 
easier  to  estimate  that  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a  certain  area  is 
under  wheat,  for  e.xample,  than  to  estimate  the  actual  number  of 
acrts  under  wheat,  but  once  the  proportion  is  estimated  in  compari¬ 
son  t(t  the  previous  year,  the  acreage  can  be  found  from  the  records 
of  the  known  area  planted  in  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Estabrook  also  is  introducing  the  American  method  of  esti¬ 
mating  growing  conditions  by  a  comparison  with  normal.  It  has 
been  found  that  when  a  farmer  plants  a  crop  and  begins  to  think  of 
what  he  hopes  to  get  out  of  it  he  does  not  picture  to  himself  a  bumper 
crop,  or  a  small  one,  but  what  farmers  talk  of  as  a  “  full  crop.”  As  a 
result  of  his  e.xperience,  the  farmer  is  able  to  inform  the  correspondents 
whether  his  growing  crop  is  better  or  worse  than  his  idea  of  a  full 
crop,  and,  arbitrary  as  this  method  may  seem,  it  has  been  found  that 
in  practice  it  gets  closer  to  actual  results  than  any  other  methotl  that 
has  been  tried. 

Another  very  important  branch  of  rural  statistics  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  Argentina  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Estabrook  and  when 
perfected  will  do  a  great  deal  to  correct  the  present  tendency  toward 
overproduction  in  particular  crops  in  the  years  following  seasons 
wherein  high  prices  have  been  paid  for  that  crop.  This  is  an  innova¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Estabrook  worked  out  in  the  United  States  during  the 
war  and  one  which  has  given  unusually  gratifying  results  there.  It 
is  estimating  the  intention  of  the  farmer  to  plant,  as  regards  each  crop. 

When  wheat  brings  unusually  high  prices  farmers  everyw’here  plant 
too  much  wheat  the  next  year,  with  the  result  that  there  is  an  over¬ 
production  with  low  prices  for  wheat,  whereas  there  probably  is  not 
enough  of  some  other  crop.  The  method  that  Mr.  Estabrook  has 
worked  out  for  correcting  this  condition  came  about  as  follows : 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  so  many  young  men 
from  the  farms  went  to  France  to  fight,  there  was  great  fear  through¬ 
out  the  country,  in  Government  circles  and  elsewhere,  that  the  United 
States  could  not  produce  enough  food  crops  for  its  own  needs.  Mr. 
Estabrook  then  hit  upon  the  idea  of  asking  the  farmers  how  much 
wheat  they  intended  to  plant,  and  the  agricultural  agents  and  corre¬ 
spondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country  got  this  information  from  the 
farmers  long  before  it  w’as  time  to  plant.  At  the  same  time  they 
learned  the  intention  of  the  farmers  regarding  the  planting  of  other 
crops.  With  this  information  in  hand,  Mr.  Estabrook  prepared  for 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  an  estimate  of  the  next  harvest  of  each 
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of  the  important  crops,  including  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  cotton, 
etc.  As  this  was  something  that  had  never  been  attempted  before, 
and  as  the  crops  had  not  yet  been  planted,  it  was  not  thought  advis¬ 
able  to  publish  the  information  and  it  did  not  get  outside  the  Cabinet 
room.  When  the  crops  were  harvested,  the  total  production  of  the 
country  was  compared  with  the  preliminary  estimate  based  on  the 
intention  of  the  farmers  to  plant,  several  weeks  before  the  seed  was 
in  the  ground,  and  the  production  was  found  to  be  within  1  per  cent 
of  the  estimate  for  several  crops,  within  2  per  cent  for  wheat,  and  3 
per  cent  of  the  estimate  for  other  crops.  The  widest  margin  of 
difference  was  for  barley,  where  there  was  a  difference  of  7  per  cent 
between  the  preplanting  estimate  and  the  harvest. 

This  system  of  estimating  is  now  a  part  of  the  regular  program  of 
tlie  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  recent  report  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  pre¬ 
planting  estimate  of  cotton  acreage  for  1923  came  within  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  final  estimate.  The  importance  of  this  system  to 
Argentina  is  this:  By  publishing  several  weeks  before  planting  time 
the  area  that  is  to  be  sown  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the 
farmers,  and  by  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  overpro¬ 
duction  is  threatened,  the  farmers  will  still  have  time  to  change  their 
intention  and  plant  less  of  one  crop  and  more  of  some  other. 

When  this  feature  is  completely  organized,  it  is  expected  to  bring 
about  an  intelligent  adjustment  of  planting  to  the  probable  market 
conditions  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  present  wide  fluctuation  in 
supply  and  prices  from  one  year  to  another,  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  farmers  and  traders,  and  everyone  else  interested  in  the  growing 
and  marketing  of  crops. 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Estabrook’s  work  in  Argentina  can  be  more 
appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  there  are  59  crops  in  this  country, 
consisting  of  6  cereals,  3  fodders,  15  industrial  crops,  such  as  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  etc.,  15  fruits,  and  19  vegetables.  When  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  completes  the  reorganization  it  is  now  under¬ 
going,  it  will  have  at  its  finger  tips  at  all  times  a  complete  report  on 
each  one  of  these  59  crops  as  well  as  a  permanent  census  of  livestock 
in  the  country. 

WTien  Mr.  Estabrook  arrived  in  Argentina  he  found  that  the 
bureau  consisted  of  8  inspectors  and  51  employes  in  Buenos  Aires, 
who  compiled  the  statistics  received  from  about  2,500  voluntary 
correspondents  in  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  Cordoba, 
Entre  Kios,  and  the  Territory  of  the  Pampa.  For  information  from 
the  rest  of  the  Republic  the  bureau  depended  on  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  oflices,  with  the  result  that  the  information  received  was 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  And  even  as  regards  the  five  Prov¬ 
inces  and  one  Territory  already  mentioned,  the  bureau  was  keeping 
records  only  for  certain  crops. 


A  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  MOVEMENT. 
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'Pile  first  step  in  the  reorganization  was  to  move  the  inspectors 
into  the  rural  tlistriets  ami  rerjuire  them  to  live  in  the  regions  they 
were  expected  to  cover.  The  next  was  to  organize  a  field  force  that 
would  keep  the  bureau  supplied  regularly  with  complete  reports  on 
all  crops  and  on  the  livestock,  and  this  work  has  now  progressed  so 
far  toward  realization  that  it  is  expected  that  when  Mr.  Estahrook 
leaves  here  in  July  to  return  to  Washington,  Argentina  will  he  well 
on  the  road  toward  having  the  finest  organization  in  South  America 
for  collecting  and  publishing  up-to-the-minute  statistics  covering 
all  its  rural  activities. 


By  C.  Scott  Wiluams. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  summer  school  held  in  Mexico 
City  last  July  and  August,  a  movement  was  started  which 
will  interest  every  teacher  of  Spanish  in  this  country,  and 
in  which  every  teacher  in  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
is  invited  to  have  a  part. 

The  cordiality  with  which  Americans  attending  the  sessions  were 
ever}'A\'here  received  was  not  simply  a  demonstration  staged  for  politi¬ 
cal  effect.  There  was  abundant  proof  of  sincere  good  will  and  neigh¬ 
borliness.  It  seemed  absurd  to  both  them  and  us  that  there  should 
be  strained  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Everybody  was 
hoping  for  and  expecting  recognition,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  only 
sensible  solution  of  a  long  and  needless  misunderstanding. 

With  that  political  status,  we,  however,  had  nothing  to  do;  but  it 
did  seem  to  us  that  something  should  be  done  which  would  forever 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  upsetting  of  friendly  relations.  We  were 
reminded  that  on  our  northern  boundary  over  a  century  of  peace 
marks  our  friendship  with  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  Why  not 
establish  an  era  of  good  will  and  mutual  confidence  toward  our 
Mexican  neighbors? 

A  number  of  things  have  combined  to  liinder  a  closer  intercourse 
wth  Mexico;  differences  in  language,  race,  customs,  and  traditions, 
diverse  economic  conditions,  distance,  and  climate.  All  these  have 
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influenced  larjjely  in  making  our  nearest  neighbor  on  the  south  a 
really  “  foreign  ”  country  to  us.  But  the  recent  years  and  the  revo¬ 
lution  have  done  wonders  f(U’  that  people,  and  we  were  amazed  to 
find  them  so  wide-awake,  so  sensitive  to  foreign  criticism,  so  open 
and  frank  in  the  discussion  of  their  own  and  international  pndilems, 
so  anxious  to  <lo  the  best  for  themselves  and  to  deserv'e  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mexico  will  never  go  back  to 
her  former  attitude.  The  old  feeling  of  bitterness  toward  Americans, 
so  rampant  10  years  ago,  has  wholly  disappeared;  but  they  are 
perplexed  to  know  what  they  may  expect  of  (»ur  Government  and 
wonder  if  we  are,  in  truth,  a  people  friendly  to  them. 

Recognition  came  in  September  and  yet,  everything  that  has  to 
do  with  promoting  friendship  seems  to  be  held  in  abeyance.  There 
is  still  distrust  on  the  part  of  business  men  in  this  country,  and  the 
situation  will  not  improve  until  the  findings  of  the  international 
commission  have  been  published  and  ratified  by  our  Senate.  There 
is  also  a  crisis  arising  from  the  fact  that  President  Obregon  is  to 
retire  soon  and  the  policies  of  the  two  rival  candidates  are  still  in 
a  chaotic  condition,  though  in  process  of  crystallization.  The  issue 
will  remain  in  doubt  for  several  months.  Business  in  Me.xico  is 
waiting  on  American  capital,  and  the  latter  is  too  shy  to  run  any 
risks  till  political  affairs  have  been  definitely  adjusted. 

This  long  delay  should  not,  however,  delay  the  more  important 
social  and  spiritual  rapprochement  which  is  so  necessary  for  both 
Nations.  What  we  need  is  some  outstanding  social  movement  which 
will  symbolize  the  friendly  spirit  of  two  neighbor  peoples,  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  take  tangible  shape  in  the  erecting 
of  a  monument  on  the  border,  not  to  commemorate  a  diplomatic 
agreement — there  has  been  no  disagreement — but  an  unwritten 
cov'enant  of  friendship  and  good  will  in  which  all  the  people  of  both 
Nations  may  take  part. 

It  was  quite  in  keeping  that  the  initiativ'e  should  come,  as  it  did, 
from  a  Quaker,  Mr.  1.  W.  Kelsey,  a  student  at  the  summer  session 
and  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  worker  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  A  committee  drew  up  a  set  of  resolutions  and,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Sr.  Jos6  Vasconcelos,  Minister  of  Education,  the 
entire  assembly  of  American  students  was  invited  to  a  personal 
interview  with  President  Obregon.  About  400  of  us  gathered  in  the 
Sal6n  de  Embaj adores  at  noon  of  August  7.  The  resolutions  were 
presented,  containing  the  signatures  of  almost  the  entire  student 
body.  To  the  plan  proposed,  the  President  replied  in  a  very  happily 
worded  address,  heartily  accepting  and  indorsing  the  proposal,  and 
promising  the  full  cooperation  of  the  department  of  education  in 
carrying  it  to  completion.  Our  committee  is  now  in  correspondence 
with  Sr.  Mois6s  Sfi.enz,  director  of  the  Departmento  de  Intercambio 
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Universitario  and  chairman  of  the  commission  named  by  Obregon  for 
this  purpose. 

The  resolutions  propose: 

1.  That  the  monument  to  be  erected  l)e  two  statues  in  lironze  representing  the 
two  contemporary  presidents  and  outstanding  leaders  of  both  nations,  Lincoln 
and  Judrez,  clasping  hands;  that  the  two  figures  be  placed  somewhere  exactly 
on  the  border  line  so  that  they  will  represent  the  friendly  attitude  of  the 
two  peoples  to  each  other.  On  the  ba.se  of  the  monument  will  be  engraved 
appropriate  sayings,  one  of  them  to  be  an  extract  from  Lincoln’s  first  inaugural. 

2.  That  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  park  in  which  the  monument  is  to 
stand  and  for  its  erection  are  to  be  obtained  from  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  children  of  school  age  of  both  Nations,  and  equally  subscribed  by  each.  This 
will  imply  a  long  campaign  of  education  which  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the 
achievements  of  both  Nations  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  will  have  for  its  main 
purpose  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  of  enlightened  good  will  and  mutual 
confidence,  and  the  preparing  of  the  coming  generations  to  act  wisely  and  well 
in  all  international  relationships. 

3.  That  a  council  of  advisers  be  chosen  who  will  take  the  whole  plan  in  hand 
and  carry  it  out  in  a  worthy  manner.  Naturally,  the  burden  of  the  work  will 
fall  upon  the  leaders  of  public  education  in  both  countries. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made,  and  I  have  at  hand 
the  indorsements  of  a  number  of  influential  people.  The  success  of 
the  whole  enterprise  will  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  sentiment 
awakened  by  this  appeal  in  the  hearts  of  the  cultured  people  of  the 
United  States.  A  corresponding  sentiment  in  Mexico  will  be  more 
easily  aroused  by  an  appeal  of  this  sort.  Space  does  not  permit 
further  comment,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  is 
interested,  and  a  little  later  material  will  be  prepared  for  publication 
in  the  daily  press. 
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TO  SUCCEED  ill  the  undertaking  of  the  Panama  Canal  needed 
more  than  successful  diplomacy  in  the  international  political 
situation  which  the  affair  involved  and  which  might  always 
have  been  discounted  by  reason  of  the  dominant  influence 
in  America  of  the  United  States  and  the  respect  which  the  United 
States  inspires  in  the  other  great  powers  because  of  this  influence 
and  because  of  its  strength  as  a  nation. 

It  needed  more  than  the  most  advanced  scientific  knowledge  of 
famous  American  engineers  who  applied  to  the  construction  of  the 
canal  their  experience  and  their  talent,  not  superior  certainly  to 
the  experience  and  talent  of  the  engineers  of  de  Lesseps’  company  who 
left  in  Panama  faultless  constructions  which  were  accepted  without 
reservation  hy  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a  tribute  of 
honor  to  the  French  engineers. 

Another  very  essential  thing  was  needed  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  a  thing  which  the  expert  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government  were  able  to  appreciate  to  its  fullest  extent  from  the 
very  first  moment.  And  this  was  the  necessity  of  making  the  region 
sanitary. 

Without  previous  sanitation  the  canal  was  absolutely  impossible, 
not  only  in  its  excavation  but  in  its  operation  later. 

“The  tomb  of  Spaniards”  was  the  historic  name  of  the  isthmus. 
As  early  as  1509,  when  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  Governor  of  Castilla  de 
Oro  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  arrived  there,  the  fever  left  only 
69  men  alive  out  of  the  700  he  had  with  him.  And  for  this  reason 
the  expedition  failed. 

The  same  fate  befell  the  Scotch  under  Patterson  in  1694,  and  the 
English  under  Nelson  in  1780,  cruelly  decimated  by  fevers. 

It  was,  more  than  anything  else,  the  frightful  loss  which  the  terrible 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Habana  caused  among  the  English  army 
of  occupation  that  made  Great  Britain  decide  upon  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Cuba  after  she  had  conquered  the  island  and  held  it  from 
1672  to  1673. 

In  the  construction  of  the  railway  between  Colon  and  Panama — 
in  the  years  1849  to  1855 — it  is  said  that  there  was  one  death  for 
each  crosstie  of  the  road. 

'  Translation  of  “El  Canal  de  Panama  y  el  Doctor  Carlos  Finlay,”  appearing  in  Rivista  Municipal  y  de 
Interests  Economicos,  llabana,  January  15,  1924. 
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By  a  calculation  in  round  numbers  based  on  irrefutable  statistics, 
it  is  sho'wn  that  in  the  23  years  the  F'rench  company  was  workiiifi  in 
the  isthmus,  out  of  their  86,800  workmen,  52,000  were  attacked  by 
yellow  fever.  There  was  one  year  in  which  the  mortality'  rose  to 
60  per  cent,  an  average  to  cause  panic. 

Just  as  Nelson  in  1779  left  the  isthmus  an  incurable  invalid,  so 
did  Mr.  Achile  Monchicourt  in  1893,  who  had  taken  the  place  of 
Brunet  in  1889.  Mr.  Boyer,  the  illustrious  director  of  the  canal, 
lost  his  life  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  And  in  April,  1905,  the 
American  supervisor,  Mr.  O.  Johnson,  died  of  y’ellow  fever.  A 
thousand  analogous  cases  could  be  cited. 

In  short,  without  sanitation  on  the  isthmus  no  canal  was  possible. 
Kven  though  constructed  at  this  enormous  price  of  the  sacrifice  of 
lives,  the  operation  afterwards  was  dangerous  and  repellent. 

The  International  Scientific  Congress  which  met  in  Paris  in  1889 — 
with  many'  eminent  health  officers  present — had  already*  declared 
that  in  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  question  of  sanitation 
and  danger  to  health  was  “the  greatest  difficulty  which  presented 
itself  in  the  way*  of  the  work.” 

The  (lovernment  of  the  Cnited  States  recognized  this  fact.  They 
began  by  the  sanitation  of  the  isthmus.  And  they  were  able  to 
succeed,  thanks  to  something  that  the  Spaniards  of  Nicuesa  did  not 
have,  nor  did  the  Scotch  of  Patterson,  nor  the  English  of  Nelson, 
nor  the  French  of  de  Lesseps;  thanks  to  something  that  they*  learned 
in  Cuba  and  from  a  Cuban  which  made  possible  to  the  Americans 
their  great  national  enterprise;  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Finlay*,  who  by*  means  of  remarkable  laboratory  investigations, 
verified  with  the  aid  of  his  eminent  coworker.  Dr.  Claudio  Delgado, 
had  discovered  and  demonstrated  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted 
by*  the  mosquito,  Stegomyia  fasciaia. 

This  made  possible  the  sanitation  of  Panama,  as  previously  by 
the  same  means  the  sanitation  of  Habana  had  been  accomplished 
under  the  United  States  Government. 

The  American  Government  had  declared  that  with  yellow  fever  on 
the  Isthmus  there  would  be  no  canal.  Colonel  Gorgas,  head  of  the 
department  of  sanitation  on  the  Istlimus,  had  written  the  following: 
“  The  experience  of  our  predecessors  was  ample  to  convince  us  that 
unless  we  could  protect  our  force  against  yellow  fever  and  malaria 
we  would  be  unable  to  accomplish  the  work.”  And  in  another 
place  he  stated,  “We  could  readily  see  that,  if  fhe  conditions  as 
they*  existed  in  1905  were  to  continue,  the  canal  would  never  he 
finished.” 

The  success  of  the  I’nited  States  in  Panama  can  not,  therefore, 
be  separated  from  the  essential  assistance  rendered  by*  the  genius 
of  a  Cuban. 
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It  is  true  tluit  during  the  military  occupation  of  ('uha  by  the 
United  States,  Doctor  Lazear  and  Dr.  Walter  Reed  the  former  at 
the  cost  of  his  life — with  the  learned  aid  of  Dr.  Aristides  A^ramonte, 
an  eminent  ('uhan  physician,  tested  heroically  the  scientific  theory 
of  Doctor  Finlay  and  thus  hroujjht  it  about  that  Maj.  William  C. 

Gorgas,  then  chief  health  officer  in  llahana,  was  able  to  extirpate 
yellow  fever  here. 

But  it  was  precisely  because  of  his  experience  in  ('uha  that  this 
famous  American  health  officer  was  sent  to  Panama,  where,  apply¬ 
ing  what  he  had  learned  and  proved  in  llahana,  he  so  far  succeeded 
in  dominating  this  terrible  disease  that  all  danger  of  an  epidemic 
in  the  Isthmus  has  disappeared. 

With  this  experience,  with  the  proof  also  that  the  Anopheles  mos¬ 
quito  is  the  transmitter  of  malaria-  as  discovered  in  18’96  by  the 
English  major,  Ronald  Ross  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service — and 
lastly,  with  the  verification  of  the  fact  that  bubonic  plague,  another 
disease  prevalent  on  the  Isthmus,  was  due  to  rats  brought  in  by 
ships  from  Europe,  the  field  was  now  ready  for  a  complete  program 
of  sanitation  which  was  thereupon  initiated.  ^ 

The  development  and  success  of  this  program  constitutes  a  just 
cause  for  honor  to  the  American  Government,  and  this  honor  must 
be  attributed  on  its  technical  side  to  Col.  W.  Gorgas,  and  on  its 
administrative  side  to  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Magoon,  minister  pleni-  t 

potentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  who  in 
May,  took  charge  of  the  Canal  Zone,  where  they  displayed  a 
great  wealth  of  inexhaustible  resources  until  the  complete  sanitation  • 

of  the  Isthmus  was  secured. 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  attribute  to  Doctor  Finlay  the 
place  of  honor  which  belongs  to  him  in  the  successful  results  that 
the  great  Republic  has  been  able  to  obtain  in  Panama  principally 
because  he  brought  about  a  great  advance  in  the  science  of  sani¬ 
tation  with  “one  of  the  most  brilliant  medical  discoveries  of  the 
age,”  as  is  stated,  thus  giving  official  recognition  to  the  fact,  on  page 
316,  Volume  I,  part  2,  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
War  of  the  United  States  for  1900,  the  first  year  of  the  military 
occupation  of  Cuba,  publi.shed  in  Washington  in  1901. 

For  notwithstanding  this  official  recognition  there  are  still  authors, 
as  distinguished,  for  example,  as  Vaughan  Cornish,  who  in  his 
notable  work  “The  Panama  Canal  and  its  Makers,”  published  in 
Boston  in  1909,  says — pages  12.3  and  124 — that  Mr.  Reed,  a  member 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  United  States,  was  the  one  who 
attrihuted  to  the  moscjuito  Stegomyia  the  transmission  of  yellow 
fever,  and  that  in  Cuba,  during  the  American  military  occupation, 
this  disease  could  not  be  regulated  when  voluntarily  communicated 
90779  -24-  Bull.  5 - 5 
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by  the  bite  of  the  in()S(|uito,  without  adding  one  word  in  praise  of 
the  occupation  for  the  splendid  sanitary  control  established  in  our 
country. 

In  this  there  is  an  error  and  a  grave  injustice  -first  in  denying  to 
Doctor  Finlay  the  honor  that  legitimately  belongs  to  him  for  his 
famous  discovery;  secondly,  in  not  acknowledging  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  in  Cuba,  attained  a  brilliant  success 
in  proving  and  utilizing  the  theory  of  Doctor  Finlay  and  by  this 
means  exterminating  yellow  fever  in  the  island,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  humanity  and  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  Cubans.  Up  to 
that  time  Habana  had  been  a  dangerous  city  because  of  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever,  having  a  death  rate  that  reached  33.21  per  1,000 
just  previous  to  the  last  war  of  independence,  in  the  si.\  years  from 
1890  to  1895  a  mortality  higher  than  that  of  any  other  city  in 
Europe  or  America. 

The  founders  of  bacteriology  in  Cuba  in  1885  were  Dr.  Carlos 
Finlay,  of  Camagiiey,  and  Dr.  (Maudio  Delgado,  of  San  Sebastian. 
And  when  the  former,  entirely  on  his  owm  initiative,  established  the 
transmission  of  yellow  fever  bj’  the  mosquito,  Doctor  Delgado  was  his 
only  colleague  who  had  the  same  scientific  conviction  and  lussociated 
himself  with  Doctor  Finlay  in  investigations  which  confirmed  the 
famous  discovery. 

Doctor  Finlay  was  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Spain  to  be 
the  representative  of  Cuba  juid  Porto  Rico  in  the  International 
Sanitary  Conference  which  was  held  in  Washington  on  February  18, 
1881,  and  it  wjis  there  that  he  explained  for  the  first  time  his  theory 
of  the  existence  of  a  transmission  agent  of  yellow  fever. 

Six  months  later  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  llabana  August  14, 
1881,  Doctor  Finlay  gave  a  r(*ading  of  the  work  which  has  immor¬ 
talized  his  name.  It  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Mosquito  Hypo¬ 
thetically  Considen'd  as  the  Agent  of  Transmission  of  Yellow  Fev'er.” 
In  this  pamplilet  Doctor  F'inlay  explained  at  length  the  experiments 
by  which  he  deduced  that  this  agent  was  the  Culex  mosquito  of  the 
cla.ssification  Rovin(*au  Desvoidy,  corresponding  to  the  Steqomyia 
Fasciata  of  Theobald,  or  the  Steyomyia  Calopus  of  Meigen  and 
Blanchard. 

His  remarkable  assertions  were  not  received  enthusijustically 
except  by  one  other  learned  physician,  Dr.  Claudio  Delgado.  In  inti¬ 
mate  association  these  two  persisted  for  years  in  investigations  and 
experiments  witliout  receiving  any  encouragement.  And  perhaps 
they  would  have  continiUMl  thus  indefinitely  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Unit(*<l  States  in  (hiba. 

.fVfter  the  tlieory  was  finally  proved,  upon  presentation  to  Doctor 
Finlay  of  the  “  Mary  Kingsley”  me<lal  which  an  English  society 
granted  to  him  for  his  now  famous  discovery  in  a  formal  meeting  of 
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the  University  of  Habann,  November  4,  1907,  the  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  very  appropriately  distinguished  Doctor  Delgado  with 
“a  place  of  honor  as  collaborator  of  Doctor  Finlay”;  and  Doctor 
Finlay  recognized  this  collaboration  unreservedly  in  an  article  of 
appreciation  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  for  November  13,  1907, 
and  reiterated  it  conspicuously  on  December  3  following,  when  in  the 
Aca<lemy  of  Sciences  of  Habana  he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  which  was  presenteil  to  him  as  a  benefactor  of  hunnuiity 
by  the  Minister  of  France  in  the  name  of  his  Government. 

The  scientific  works  which  Doctor  Finlay  and  Doctor  Delgado 
published  in  collaboration  to  demonstrate  this  theory  reached  the 
number  of  8H.  The  American  Public  Health  Association  paid  tribute 
to  the  two  men  when  in  their  thirty-second  jumual  meeting,  held  in 
Habana,  January  9-13,  1905,  lui  important  report  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Lee.  of  Philadelphia,  was  read  in  which,  justly  praising  Doctor  Finlay, 
it  was  stated: 

,\s  in  the  days  of  old,  we  kill  our  prophets  and  stone  those  who  are  sent  unto 
us  with  messages  of  divine  truth.  He  and  his  firm  friend  and  collaborator, 
Dr.  Claudio  Delgado,  who  alone  xtood  by  him  in  thin  crinis,  were  branded  by  the 
physicians  and  scientists  of  Habana  as  veritable  monomaniacs. 

^Vnd  thus  it  was,  truly.  This  was  practically  the  attitude  of 
Doctor  Sternberg,  the  notable  bacteriologist.  Chief  of  Marine  Sanita¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  who  had  been  in  Habana  several  years 
studying  yellow  fever  and  w'ho  had  considered  the  theory  of  Doctor 
Finlay  fantastic.  He  only  admitted  its  correctness  when  Doctor 
Reed  auul  Doctor  Lazear,  both  members  of  the  Medical  Board 
of  the  United  States,  proved  heroically  that  the  illustrious  Cuban 
investigator  was  right. 

Only  then  did  Doctor  Sternberg,  Chief  of  Sjuiitation.  order  a 
thorough  trial  and  application  of  the  theory  of  Doctor  Finlay  in 
the  sanitation  of  Habana,  then  under  the  military  occupation  of  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  an  important  reason  for  these  orders  of  Doctor  Sternberg 
wjis  the  probability  that  a  commission  of  English  physichms  who  had 
aimounced  their  intention  to  prove  the  theories  of  Doctor  Finlay  was 
coming  to  Habana  from  Liverpool,  and  that  England  w'ould  thus  have 
been  first  to  cooperate  in  this  great  work  for  humanity. 

With  the  American  Government  in  Habana  now  working  along 
this  line,  Habiuia  w'as  made  sanitary,  and  the  fame  of  Doctor  Finlay 
spread  w'ide  throughout  the  world. 

Nevertheless  there  are  still  publications  as  authoritativ’e  jis  The 
American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  where  in  a  notable  article  on 
Panama  by  the  well-known  writer,  Mr.  George  F.  Authier,  entitled 
“Realizing  the  Dream  of  Panama"- -tlanuary,  1911 — justly  praising 
Do<‘tor  Gorgjis  for  extir|)ating  yellow  fever  from  the  isthmus,  says  that 
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he  applied  the  metluxls  learned  in  llahatia,  and  that  his  suee.ess  will 
be  a  “lastijig  monument”  to  him. 

But  he  does  not  add  a  single  word  of  the  gratitude  due  to  the 
master  from  whom  Doctor  Gorgas  learned  in  Haluuia  the  secret  of 
these  methods  and  without  whom  there  would  be  no  l)»ise  to  the  lasting 
monument. 

Not  only  for  the  honor  of  Cuba,  but  for  the  sake  of  historical 
accuracy  in  a  matter  of  importance  in  universal  scientific  progress, 
help  us  to  rectify  these  errors,  and  thereby  vindicate  the  interesting 
part  that  belongs  to  the  Cuban  spirit  in  the  great  work  at  Panama. 


CAMPAIGN  IN  FAVOR  OF 


A  N  ACTIVE  movement  has  been  started  in  Mexico,  both  by 
the  Government  and  private  societies,  to  educate  the 
/  %  public  in  the  humane  treatment  of  animals.  The  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  recently  initiated 
a  campaign  to  instill  in  children  a  love  of  birds  and  to  teach  them 
to  protect  bird  life.  A  number  of  pamphlets  containing  instructions 
on  how  to  build  bird  houses  and  artificial  nests,  published  by  the 
forestry  and  game  section  of  the  above-mentioned  department,  have 
recently  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  pupils  in  the  primary  schools.  By  means  of 
these  pamphlets  the  children  will  be  taught  to  construct  bird  houses 
and  nests  as  part  of  their  manual  training,  placing  these  afterwards 
in  the  public  parks  and  gardens,  following  the  custom  in  many 
European  cities  and  in  those  of  the  United  States. 

Along  this  same  line  of  endeavor  an  interesting  and  appropriate 
program  has  been  arranged  by  the  Mexican  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  to  celebrate  the  day  known  Jis  the  “Animals’ 
Day,”  which  falls  on  January  17.  Among  the  events  planned  is  a 
concourse  to  wdiich  all  kinds  and  classes  of  animals  may  be  brought, 
prizes  being  awarded  to  those  found  in  good  condition.  A  free 
entertainment  will  also  be  given  the  same  day  in  the  amphitheater 
of  the  National  Preparatory  School  where,  besides  moving  pictures 
and  a  musical  program,  a  short  talk  will  be  given  explaining  the 
humanitarian  aims  and  purposes  of  the  society. 

>  Compiled  from  El  Vnitcrtal,  January  9,  12,  and  15,  1924,  by  Elena  Calderon,  Bulletin  staff.  Pan 
.\merioan  I’nion. 
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ixstki:mkxt.s  used  in  training  pekfoumino  animals. 

Thp  inflirtion  of  phy.sical  pain  rompelss  thp  most  immediate  obedienee.  It  is  inter- 
estinit  to  note  that  in  pro<lueinK  some  of  the  recent  iM>pular  motion  pietures  as  many 
as  600  animals  have  died  as  a  result  of  exhaustion  and  injuries  incurred  durinK  the 
traininit.  (I)  Steel-lined  whip;  (2)  steel-lined  whip  with  steel  tassel;  (3)  nailed 
cluh;  (4)  goad;  (5)  re<l-hot  iron;  (6)  pistol;  (7)  fork;  (H)  drugs;  (»)  eUftric  machine; 
(10)  spiked  collar. 


,  Ur.  Emilio  Fernandez,  a  veterinarian,  has  offered  to  give  free 
consultations  and  prescriptions  for  all  sick  animals  brought  to  his 
office  on  Animals’  Day. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  that  all  owners  of  beasts  of  burden  give  their 
animals  a  rest  on  that  day. 

In  the  State  of  Puebla  an  important  <lecree  recently  issued  by  the 
governor,  which  will  tend  greatly  to  aid  in  humane  education,  was 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  bull  fights  in  that  State.  An  infringement 
of  this  order  will  be  punished  by  a  month  in  prison  and  a  fine  of  500 
pesos. 


THE  THIRD  SAG  PAULO 
CONGRESS  OF  ROADS  /. 

WrrH  the  opening  of  the  Third  Sao  Paulo  Congress  of 
Highroads,  which  took  place  on  the  r2th  of  October, 
1923,  with  an  attendance  of  483,  of  which  170  were 
delegates  from  the  various  municipal  governments,  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  given  a  new  and  striking  demonstration  of 
its  splendid  progressive  spirit  and  economical  vigor. 

Sao  Paulo,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the  Brazilian  State  in  which 
the  problem  of  communication  and  transportation  is  being  solved 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  and  with  the  greatest  speed.  While 
the  railway  system  of  the  State  has  reached  a  comparatively  advanced 
stage  of  development  and  efficiency,  to  which  the  independent  com¬ 
panies  and  the  State-o-wned  roads  have  both  contributed,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  nevertheless,  has  directed  its  attention  particularly  to  the 
highways,  and  has  carried  out  a  program  of  enei^etic  and  practical 
realization  which  have  made  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  respect  of  roads,  the 
model  State  of  the  Brazilian  Union.  It  must  be  said  that  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  program  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  wise  administration 
of  Senhor  Washington  Luis,  who  has  sought  not  only  to  establish 
connections  between  the  municipalities  but  to  link  up  the  system  with 
the  roads  of  the  States  bordering  on  Sao  Paulo. 

The  good  results  of  this  broad  and  wholesome  policy  are  already 
felt  by  the  Paulistas  in  the  daily  growth  of  their  economical  pros¬ 
perity  and  social  progress.  Within  the  short  space  of  three  years 
the  present  administration,  without  any  outside  help,  simply  within 
the  resources  of  the  ordinary  revenue — for  no  public  obligation  of 
any  kind  was  incurred  for  highway  purposes — has  already  opened  up 
to  traffic  917  kilometers  of  excellent  highways,  with  300  kilometers 
additional  under  construction  and  1,759  in  project. 

This  great  work  has  been  made  possible  through  special  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  systematize  the  work  of  road 
building  along  the  main  penetration  routes  and  their  ramifications, 
all  of  which  have  been  laid  down  and  adequately  incorporated  in  the 
highway  map  of  the  Republic. 

For  the  direction  and  execution  of  this  vigorous  program  a  tech¬ 
nical  office  was  established  in  which  the  new  sers'ice  was  soundly  and 
broadly  organized  from  the  beginning. 

The  State  government  of  Sao  Paulo  received  the  hearty  support 
of  public  opinion,  so  that  within  a  very  short  time  its  example  was 
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The  problem  of  communication  and  transportation  in  the  State  of  Sio  Paulo  is  being  solved  in  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  sp^dy  manner,  particular  attention  being  given  to  highways.  The  main  roads  radiate 
from  the  capital  toward  the  coast  and  the  adjoining  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  Qerjies,  Matto 
Grosso  and  Paranfi.  (1)  A  flat  stretch  on  the  road  to  Ribeir&o  Preto,  which  is  completed  almost  to 
the  border  of  Minas  OerSes.  (2)  A  fine  bridge  on  the  Minas  Qerftes  road.  (3)  What  such  roads  as 
this,  from  SSo  Paulo  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  mean  to  the  development  of  Brazil  can  well  be  imagined. 
This  view  shows  a  section  of  the  road  between  SSo  Paulo  and  Jacarehy,  which  is  being  extended  to 
the  border  of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  wherdit  will  join  the  great  highway  from  the  Federal  capital. 
(4-5)  Picturesque  sections  on  the  road  from  SSo  Paulo  to  Itu,  which  will  be  extended,  in  time,  to 
the  border  of  Matto  Grosso.  (6)  The  roads  in  the  state  of  SSo  Paulo  are  built  to  withstand  heavy 
traffic  of  automobiles  and  trucks. 
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bcinj;  followed  by  the  iminicipidities  nnd  by  ])rivrtto  parties  now 
actively  engaj^ed  in  the  construction,  restoration,  and  improvement 
of  roads,  with  the  n'sult  that  to-day  Sao  Paulo  can  boast  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  kilometers  of  highways  in  far  better  condition 
than  they  were  when  they  served  as  the  only  means  of  vehicular 
transportation. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  policy  of  the  present  Siio  Paulo 
administration  in  the  matter  of  highroads  by  no  means  implies  the 
neglecting  of  other  means  of  communication.  The  Sorocahana  and 
Araraguana  railways  have  been  reorganized,  preliminary  work  has 
been  begun  on  the  electrification  of  the  Campos  de  Jordao  railway, 
and  a  system  of  neighborhood  railways  has  been  built  to  serve  as 
auxiliaries  and  feeders  to  the  great  trunk  lines. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Third  Sao  Paulo  Con- 
gri'ss  of  Highroads  the  pri'siding  officer  of  that  body,  Senhor  Wash¬ 
ington  Luis,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  reviewed  the  work  of 
his  Government  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  his  Kxcellency  said : 

We  should  not  be  assembled  here  were  it  not  that  we  wish  to  learn,  that  we 
wish  to  Ije  of  service  one  to  the  other,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  realization  of 
practical  results,  which  is  one  of  the  praiseworthy  traits  of  the  Paulista  character. 
Hence,  the  suggestions  which  you  are  about  to  make,  the  advice  which  you  will 
give,  the  work  which  you  will  perform,  will  be  received  with  particular  .satisfaction,  i 

You  will  doubtless  examine  the  undertakings  which  have  been  carried  out  to  a 
succe.ssful  conclusion,  you  will  note  the  remarkable  degree  of  intensity  the  work 
has  ac(|uired,  and  that  this,  the  momentous  problem  of  our  public  roads,  is  now 
in  a  fair  way  to  reach  a  definite  and  satisfactory  solution.  Those  public  roads 
of  unhappy  memory,  traveled  in  years  gone  by  by  droves  of  pack  mules  or  deeply 
rutted  by  the  wheels  of  heavy  oxcarts,  now  traversing  bogholes  in  the  valley 
bottoms,  now  climbing  the  ragged  sides  of  steep  hills,  have  taken  their  place 
among  the  minor  details  in  the  history  of  our  public  roads. 

In  another  passage,  after  explaining  the  policy  of  the  Government 
which,  even  under  adverse  criticism  that  fails  to  take  into  account  the 
unswerving  determination  with  which  the  Government  has  carried 
out  its  policy,  was  unalterably  convinced  of  the  utility’  of  its  action 
“as  a  means  of  facilitating  economic  circulation,  without  which 
ade(|uate  consumption  is  impossible  and  production  can  not  prosper,” 
the  president  declared  that: 

In  urging  and  fomenting  the  construction  of  puplic  roads,  the  Government 
has  been  impelled  not  only  by  material  considerations  but  by  motives  of  patriot¬ 
ism.  Sao  Paulo’s  highways  are  now  beginning  to  reach  every  inhabitant  within 
our  State  borders,  and  in  addition  are  connecting  up  with  those  in  the  neighboring 
States.  While  adding  to  the  growth  of  State  wealth,  our  new  roads  interlock 
with  the  communications  of  the  whole  national  territory,  thus  contributing  to 
the  establishment  of  a  continuous  circulation  which  is  not  only  safe,  but  expedi¬ 
tious,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  which  provides  a  new  basis  of  approximation 
in  national  solidarity  and  government. 
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Eacli  State  must  he  strong  and  solid  if  the  nation,  the  Union  of  States,  is  to  be 
strong  and  solid. 

The  Brazilian  Union,  a  political  entity  of  the  federated  type,  whose  purpose  is 
to  foster  at  home  and  abroad  the  collective  life  of  the  States,  to  the  greater 
glory  of  the  united  fatherland,  can  not  achieve  its  obvious  lofty  destiny  except 
through  the  strength  of  the  States  which  compose  it.  It  behooves  us,  therefore, 
to  continue  with  ever-increasing  intensity  the  ta.sk  of  consolidating  the  plans  which 
are  here  .set  forth.  In  matters  of  transportation,  expense  of  whatever  nature 
should  be  considered  as  advances  to  be  reimbursed  later  in  many  and  diverse 
ways.  Present  .sacrifices  are  merely  apparent,  because  they  contain  the  certain 
promise  of  ample  compen.sation  in  the  future. 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  highway  system  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
who  have  followed  the  different  phases  of  its  execution,  will  readily 
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MO.NC.MENT  ON  TIIK  SANTOS  ROAD.  BRAZIL,  COMMEMORATING  COLONIAL 
ROAD-BUILDING. 


The  Kooii  roads  movement  in  the  State  of  Sfio  Paulo  dates  hack  to  colonial  times.  As  early  as  178S-1797 
under  the  administration  of  Governor  I.orena  a  zigzag  road  3  meters  wide,  bedded  with  rock  and  con¬ 
taining  ISO  turns,  eonnwted  Santos  with  Sao  Piiulo.  In  1920  recognition  was  given  that  sturdy  old  road- 
builder  by  the  erection  on  the  Santos  rosrd  of  the  im|)osing  and  beautiful  commemorative  monument 
shown  above. 

admit  the  truth  of  the  president’s  statements,  and  will  recognize  in 
them  a  faithful  synopsis  of  the  farsighted  policy  of  his  administration. 

The  Sao  Paulo  Congress  of  Highways,  with  which  was  combined 
an  Exposition  of  “  Automohilism,”  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  appreciate  the  work  already  accomplished  in  that  State  and  to 
suggest  measures  for  its  further  development,  thus  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  in  a  rational  and  concrete  manner  of  an  efficient  cooperation 
with  the  Government  plan,  a  plan  which,  fortunately,  has  already 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  community. 
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I  UlK  followiiij;  statement  of  the  leadinj;  Argentine  exports  for 
;  the  ealeiular  year  1923,  in  comparison  with  the  year  1922, 

Jl_  hy  articles  and  countries  of  destination,  has  been  compiled 

from  the  Boletln  Mensual  de  Estadlstiea  Agro-Peeuaria, 
published  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

(Tons  are  metric,  eriuivalent  to  2,204.6  imunds.] 


Wheat: 

Brazil.. . 

Belihum . 

France . . 

United  Kingdom. 

It^y.. . 

Netherlands . 

Oermany . 

I>enmark . 

Africa . 

Peru . 

Sweden _ 

Norway . 

United  States . 

On  orders . 

other  countries... 


Linseed: 

United  States . 

Netherlands . 

Oermany . 

Belgium . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

Sweden . 

Denmark . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries... 


1U22 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Tom. 

1 

Tom.  1 

Oats— Continued. 

Tom. 

353,013 

396,962 

Sweden . 

303 

20,015 

325,569 

318,451 

Denmark . 

376 

13,540 

97,709 

276,458 

315, 760 

Oermany . 

1,397 

10. 130  : 

303, 191 

On  orders . 

49,304 

85,238 

133,  M09 
92. 5M) 

162.100 

Other  countries... 

...i  9,059 

23,091 

192,269 

118,  .513 

Total . 

283.205 

461.022 

8,998 

2,099 

35,  .508 
32. 813 

Barley: 

12,281 

21,683 

Netherlands . 

2,841 

22,118  ^ 

8,949 

21,443 

Germany . 

5,279 

17,977  ‘ 

9,506 

9,904 

Belgium . 

11,090 

13;  222 

2,416 

4,354 

United  Kingdom. 

1,478 

5,800 

2, 158, 782 

1,  763, 661 

Denmark . 

2,920  j 

62,770 

47,123 

i  Spain . 

1  Sweden _ 

671 

. 

1,328  L 
1,311  P 

3, 737, 214 

3.701,080 

On  orders . 

33 

4.772  : 

265,519 

394,659 

Total . 

22.301 

72,385  j 

86,324 

70,843 

Flour: 

Brazil . 

United  Kingdom. 

Paraguay . 

Netherlands . 

Spain . 

France . 

Belgium . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries... 


Maize: 

Belgium . 

France . 

Italy.. . 

United  Kingdom. 

Netherlands . 

Spain . 

Oermany . 

Sweden . . . 

Denmark . 

('uha . 

United  States . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries... 


Brazil . . . ..i 

United  Kingdom . I. 

Oermany . I 

Unite<l  States . I 

On  orders . ] 

Other  countries . 


Oats: 

United  Kingdom. 

Belgium . 

Italy.. . 

France . 

Netherlands . 


Quebracho  logs: 

France . 

United  States... 

Italy . 

Oermany . 

Belgium . 

Uruguay . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries. 


‘  Compiled  from  original 
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sources  by  Matilda  Phillips,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  : 
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Quebracho  extract: 

rnite<l  States _ 

Germany . 

United  KinKdom. 

Italy . 

France . . 

Belfcium . 

Sweden . 

Denmark . 

Spain . 

Brazil . 

Xetherlan^ . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries... 


Frozen  and  chilled  mut¬ 
ton: 


United  Kingdom.  .. 

France . 

Belgium . 

United  States _ 

Germany . 

On  orders . . 

Other  countries . 

73,057 

2,822 

119 

2,073 

275 

1R5 

200 

78,001 

3,471 

784 

504 

374 

1.. 

323 

Total . 

78,771 

83,517 

Frozen  and  chilled  beef: 
United  Kingdom.. 

Germany . 

Belgium . . 

France . 

Netherlands .  1 

It^y .  , 

United  States _ 

On  orders . 

Other  countries.... 

390, 141 
0,549 
3,008 
0,552 
2,979 
598 
1,291 
22 
22 

519, 442 
20,534 
20,849 
19,388 
9,437 
6,027 
734 
288 
326 

Total . 

411,  762 

603,025 

United  Kingdom 

Germany _ 

France _ 

Netherlands . 

0,184 

1,477 

168 

1,250 

297 

186 

United  States . . 
other  countries _ 

5 

10 

43 

Total . 

7,844 

1,883 

Preserx-ed  meats: 

United  Kingdom... 

Germany . 

Netherlands .  i 

Belgium . 

France . 

United  States . 

Other  countries... 

29,318 

3,307 

1,198 

1,324 

1,057 

325 

347 

40,879 

16,607 

8,421 

5.890 
4,244 
2,522 

5.891 

Total . 

84,400 

2,512 

1,446 

445 

192 

Jerked  and  salted  meat: 

Cuba . 

Uruguay . . 

Brazil _ 

United  Kingdom.. 
Netherlands. 

2,138 

154 

1,551 

2,523 

Denmark. 

25 

25 

18 

5 

90 

Norway,.. 

United  States.,.. 
Germany... 

Other  countries . 

313 
539  1 
352  I 

Total . 

7,570 

4,811 

Oxhides,  salt; 

United  States.  . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom. 

Belgium . 

Sweden _ 

France _ 

Norway... 

61,818 
17,648 
4,432 
3,940 
3,476 
1,008  1 
890  1 

58,929  ' 
38,715 
18,222 
6,728  : 
4,405 
2,117  ' 
2,092 

Oxhides,  salt— Contd. 

Netherlands . 

Italy . 

Uruguay . 

Denmark . 

Finland . 

Japan . ] 

Other  countries...!! 


Oxhides,  dry: 

Italy . 

Germany . ! 

United  States.... 
United  Kingdom . 

France . 

Spain . 

Belgium . ! 

Netherlands _ 

On  orders . . 

Other  countries... 


She^kins: 

France . 

United  States.... 
United  Kingdom. 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

Germany . 

Other  countries... 


Goatskins: 

United  States.... 

France . 

United  Kingdom. 

Netherlands . 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

Other  countries... 


Horsehides: 

United  States _ 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom. 

France . 

Netherlands _ 

Belgium . 

Denmark . 

Other  countries... 


Wool: 

Germany . 

France . 

United  States .... 
United  Kingdom. 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

Netherlands . ! 

Denmark . 

Spain . 

Other  countries... 


Cheese: 

United  States . 

Italy . 

France . 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries... 
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i’nite<l  States _ 

I'nited  Kingdom 

Belgium . 

Germany . 

Italy . 

France . 

Other  countries.. 


Total. 


Bones: 


United  States _ 

Ignited  Kingdom 

France . 

Japan . 

Netherlands . 

Germany . 

Sweden . 

Spain . 

Other  countries.. 


Other  countries. 


Total 


62,841 


Total. 


Butter: 


I'nited  Kingdom 

France . . 

United  States _ 

Other  countries.. 


Total. 


1  1922 

1923 

Tallow: 

Ton». 

Tom. 

United  Kingdom . 

26, 513 

28,369 

Germany . 

13,119 

25,104 

Netherlands . . 

1  13, 252 

17,822 

Belgium . 

5,022 

6,913 

ItiUy . 

4,685 

9,264 

France . 

3,  511 

8,115  ! 

United  States . 

943 

4,108  ! 

Spain . 

1  924 

1,315 

Cuba . 

1, 135  " 

Other  countries . 

3,341 

Total . 

t  70,  .539 

10.5, 488 

Casings,  salted  and  dried: 

Germany . 

2,964 

3,  ia3 

1  nited  States . 

1,  705 

2,954  i 

Italy . 

940 

987 

United  Kingdom . 

609 

787 

Netherlands . 

97 

393 

France . 

106 

225 

} 
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AROE.VnXA. 


Monte  Grande  radio  station.—  On  January  25,  1924,  at  Monte 
Grande,  an  hour’s  distance  by  train  from  Buenos  Aires,  the  Sociedad 
Argentina  Transradio  Internacional  high-power  radio  station  was 
inaugurated  by  President  Alvear  who,  after  inspecting  the  station 
with  his  cabinet  officers,  officials  of  the  national  and  provincial 
governments,  and  officers  of  the  international  consortium  of  radio 
companies,  sent  messages  to  the  President  of  France,  the  King  of 
England,  President  (’oolidge  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  the  President 
of  Germany,  which  were  received  and  cordially  answered. 

BOLIVIA. 

Wireless  service  to  Santa  Cruz. — According  to  information 
received  by  the  General  Telegraph  Administration  in  La  Paz  the 
construction  of  the  receiving  and  transmitting  radio  apparatus  in 
Santa  (^ruz  has  been  completed.  Wireless  transmitting  service  will 
be  established  shortly  between  the  Viacha  station  and  the  one  in  Santa 
Cruz,  by  this  means  improving  the  communication  between  the  latter 
city  and  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Atociia-Villazon  railroad. — The  work  on  this  railroad  is  pro¬ 
gressing  very  favorably.  On  the  Atocha-Tupiza  section,  the  total 
length  of  W'hich  is  97  kilometers,  the  rails  are  laid  on  the  first  32  kilo¬ 
meters  from  Atocha,  the  grading  and  other  preliminary  w'ork  being 
completed  up  to  kilometer  36.  It  was  estimated  late  in  1923  that 
the  work  on  the  stretch  from  this  point  to  kilometer  45,  which  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  road,  would  be  completed  and  opened  to 
traffic  by  March  of  the  present  year.  The  remaining  52  kilometers  to 
Tupiza,  which  afford  no  serious  difficulties,  can  easily  be  finished 
during  the  same  year.  On  the  second  section,  from  Villazon  to 
Tupiza.  101  kilometers  in  length,  the  rails  have  been  laid  from  Vil- 
lazon  to  kilometer  53,  and  according  to  expectations  this  section  of 
the  railroad  was  to  be  ready  for  service  by  the  end  of  February,  1924. 
Therefore  by  the  beginning  1925  these  two  sections  should  be  entirely 
comj)leted.  thus  e.xpediting  railroad  communication  between  Bolivia 
and  the  .Vrgentine  Republic,  and  making  it  possible  to  complete  the 
trip  by  this  route  from  La  Paz  to  Buenos  Aires  in  two  days. 
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BRAZIL. 

Highways  in  Minas  (iERaes. — New  reg^ulations  have  recently 
been  adopted  governing  the  highway  service  bureau  in  the  State  of 
Minas  Geraes,  a  bureau  which  is  to  function  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Its  duties  comprehend  the  formation  of  a  general 
highway  plan  for  the  State,  the  progressive  realization  of  this  plan 
as  budgetary  resources  of  the  State  permit,  highway  conservation, 
and  in  fact  everything  having  to  do  with  the  roads  of  State.  Public 
highways,  according  to  the  regulations,  are  divided  into  State  and 
municipal,  the  former  being  classified  as  first  or  second  class.  First- 
cla.ss  roads  are  retpiired  to  have  a  mimimum  width  of  10  meters 
between  ditches  and  of  6  meters  for  traffic,  their  ma.ximum  grade 
and  curvature,  as  well  as  other  details,  being  likewise  prescribed; 
while  second-chuss  roads  will  have  a  width  of  4  meters,  and  2  meters 
additional  cleared  on  each  side. 

Coffee  and  cotton  exports  from  Santos. — During  the  year 
192,3,  7,912,769  bags  of  coffee,  weighing  474,166,744  kilos  and  valued 
at  474,999,354  milreis,  were  exported  from  the  port  of  Santos,  duties 
to  the  amount  of  42,749,941  milreis  being  paid  thereon.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  13,117  kilos  of  powdered  coffee  and  85  kilos  of  unhusked  coffee 
were  exported;  1,198  milreis  duty  was  paid  on  their  value  of  13,212 
milreis. 

The  cotton  exported  from  vSantos  in  1923  weighed  12,285,240  kilos, 
was  valued  at  2,431,610  milries,  and  was  subject  to  ,368,557  milreis 
duty. 

Kio  DE  .Janeiro  ikk'ks. — The  Companhia  Brasileira  de  Explo- 
rafao  de  Portos,  organized  with  a  capital  of  6,000,000  milreis  in 
30,000  shares,  took  charge  of  the  dock  service  in  Rio  de  .Janeiro 
beginning  .January  1,  1924. 

Railway  electrification. — The  director  of  the  \Vt‘st  of  Minas 
Railway  has  been  authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Transportation  to 
ask  for  bids  for  the  electrification  of  the  Barra  Mansa-Augusto 
Pestana  section,  73  kilometers  in  length.  The  terms  of  payment 
will  be  based  on  the  results  of  the  service,  mea.sured  in  the  cost  of 
motor  power  and  the  savings  effected  in  wages. 

Permanent  (’offee  Defense  Institute. — Among  the  provisions 
of  the  law  on  budget  receipts  for  1924  is  that  providing  for  the 
organization  of  the  Permanent  Coffee  Defense  Institute  (Instituto  de 
Defesa  Permanente  do  Cafe),  created  by  Decree  4548,  of  .June  19, 
1922.  This  organization  is  to  be  based  on  the  following: 

1.  The  regulation  of  incoming  .shipments  of  coffee  at  ports  and  markets  by 
the  limitation  of  transport. 

2.  The  enactment  of  a  convention  with  coffee-producing  States  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  transimrtation  tax  of  SOO  reis  gold  i)er  bag  of  coffee,  the  proceeds 
of  this  tax  to  guarantee  a  loan  for  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  i)ermanent 
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defense  of  coffee,  the  Institute  to  Im?  represented  in  the  credit  operation  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance. 

3.  Tlie  tax  shall  be  collected  by  the  railroads,  paid  over  monthly  to  the  Bank 
of  Brazil,  and  credited  to  the  s|>ecial  account  of  the  Institute. 

4.  The  fund  shall  be  used  exclusively  in  operations  for  the  defense  of  coffee; 
part  of  the  fund  may  Im?  invested  in  first-cla.ss  public  .securities. 

5.  The  executive  shall  issue  rules  and  regulations  for  all  details  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  In.stitute. 

CHILE. 


E.xcorts. — Nitrate  exports  for  1914-1922  are  given  as  follows  by 
the  South  Pacific  Mail  for  January  4,  1924: 


Year: 

Metric  tons. 

Year — Continued. 

Metric  tons. 

1914 . 

. .  1,846,  (KM) 

1919 . 

_  915,  (KK) 

19L5 . 

.  2,  023,  (K)() 

1920 . 

_  2,  795,  (KK) 

1916 . 

.  2,  980,  (KM) 

1921 . 

. .  1,  114,  000 

1917 . 

. .  2,776,000 

1922 . 

.  1,318,  0(M) 

1918 . . 

. . 2,  919,  0(K) 

Caliche  for  January  places  the 

1923  exports  at 

22,645,145  metric 

quintals,  or  2,264,51.5  metric  tons,  and  the  year’s  production  at 
19,0.35,271  metric  (juintals. 

The  South  Pacific  Mail  also  states  that  bar  copper  exports  increased 
from  a  value  of  64,500,000  gold  pesos  in  1922  to  97, .500,000  pesos  in 

1923,  the  exportation  of  frozen  meat,  hides,  beans,  iron  ore,  iodine, 
and  wheat  also  being  larger  in  1923  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Port  works  at  C'oxstituciox. — The  Government,  which  has 
appropriated  the  sum  of  £’900,000  for  port  works  at  Constitucion, 
has  re(|uested  bids  for  the  same,  to  be  opened  in  Santiago  July  1, 

1924.  The  conditions  may  be  consulted  at  the  consulates  or  lega¬ 
tions  of  Chile  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Berlin,  Rome,  and  Genoa,  as  well  as  in  Santiago. 


COLO.MBIA. 

E.meralds. — A  large  lot  of  emeralds,  valued  at  800,000  pesos,  was 
exported  to  Europe  at  the  end  of  January.  Two  of  the  stones  were 
the  largest  and  most  perfect  ever  found  in  the  Muzo  Mines,  one 
being  the  famous  emerald  shaped  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  three 
cones  attached  to  it,  weighing  2.055  carats. 

The  Pacific  Railway. — The  new  station  at  Zarzal  and  24  kilo¬ 
meters  of  the  railw'ay  wdiich  is  being  built  from  Bogota  to  Buena¬ 
ventura,  on  the  Pacific,  w’ere  opened  at  the  end  of  January  to 
public  service.  This  railroad  is  expected  to  reach  (’artago.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  El  Valle,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  there  wdll  connect 
with  the  (^ddas  line,  which  is  now  rapidly  approaching  Manizales; 
and  the  southern  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Cali,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  El  Valle,  will  soon  be  completed  as  far  as  Popayan,  from 
where  it  will  run  to  Pasto  and  the  Ecuadorian  frontier. 
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l)i{Ei)(:ix<;  OF  THK  Diqpk  he  ('aktaoena. — TIu*  channol  which  is 
beiii"  cleaml  in  the  l)i(|ue  de  ('artafrena  will  shortly  he  finished, 
12,000  euhic  yards  of  material  heiiifj  dredged  out  daily. 

Radio  appakatus. — In  the  Popa  (Muh  in  C'artagena  a  radio  set 
has  been  installed  by  means  of  which  the  members  can  listen  to 
concerts  given  in  New  York  and  other  distant  places. 

Valokizatiox  ok  cokkee.  -.See  page  olS. 

AGUicrLTi'KAi.  .MOHTG.AGE  BANK.  -See  page  olS. 
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COSTA  RICA. 


Glazed  sewer  and  saxitarv  coxxectiox  pipe. — Sr.  Adolfo 
Saenz  Gonzalez  has  established  a  factory  in  San  Jose  for  the  manu-  ' 
facture  of  glazed  sewer  and  sanitary  connection  pipes,  which  have  ^ 
been  declared  by  engineers  to  be  very  satisfactory.  This  is  a  new 
industry  for  Gosta  Rica,  and  one  which  will  no  doubt  grow. 

Radio  broadcasting  and  receiving  stations. — A  citizen  of 
San  Jose  has  recently  received  a  radio  broadcasting  equipment  of  ! 
sufficient  power  to  transmit  concerts  to  Cuba  or  to  the  United  States. 
Audiences  assemble  in  the  receiving  station  of  the  Liceo  de  Costa 
Rica  twice  a  week  to  listen  to  concerts.  On  February  13  Station 
PWX  of  Habana  was  expected  to  broadcast  a  special  program  for  > 
the  benefit  of  radio  enthusiasts  in  Costa  Rica.  i 

Aviation. — After  two  trial  flights  made  in  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary  the  three  United  States  Army  airplanes  which  are  endeavoring  . 
to  establish  Central  American  air  routes  for  mail  and  passengers 
arrived  in  San  Jose  February  4.  The  following  day  they  delivered 
a  letter  from  President  Coolidge  to  President  Acosta  bringing  greet¬ 
ings  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  air  service  would  make  even 
closer  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  air-’ 
planes  continued  their  Central  American  flight  toward  Guatemala./* 

CUBA. 

Flying-boat  service  between  Habana  and  Miami. — The  Aero-  ] 
marine  Airway  (Inc.)  has  resumed  its  service  between  Habana  and^ 
Miami,  using  11-passenger,  twin-motor  flying  boats,  the  first  passen¬ 
gers  this  year  arriving  in  Habana  during  the  early  part  of  February. 

Telephone  service  for  Matanzas. — The  Cuban  Telephone  Co. 
has  established  a  telephone  service  in  Matanzas. 

New  steamship  line. — A  new  line  of  steamers  from  New  Y'ork  to^ 
Habana  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  was  inaugurated  on  February*! 
7th  last. 

Wireless  station. — The  Camagiiey  wireless  station,  which  uses  a  || 
700-meter  wave  length,  was  opened  for  service  on  January  31,  1924.  || 

Rates  of  pilotage  in  Caibariex. — According  to  a  decree  of  1 
January  24,  1924,  the  rates  for  pilotage  in  the  port  of  Caibarien  have  | 
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been  fixed  on  a  basis  of  gross  tonnage.  For  pilot  service  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  or  half  an  hour  after  sunset  the  rates  wdl  be  doubled. 

Prize  bull  presented  to  Cuban  Government, — The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada  has'sent  to  Cuba  as  a  present  to  the  Government 
a  prize  bull,  which  has  been  placed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  agricultural  station  of  Santiago  de  las  Vegas. 

Aittomobile  service. — ^An  automobile  service,  organized  by  the 
consolidated  railroad  company,  was  inaugurated  on  January  21, 
1924,  between  Habana  and  Bataband. 


DOMINICAN  republic. 

Agricultural  show. — The  Second  Agricultural  Exhibition  will 
be  held  shortly  in  Santiago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  that  city.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  crop  of 
beans  produced  in  the  Province.  The  prizes  will  consist  of  a  plow 
with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
cultivator  and  mule  presented  by  the  municipality  of  the  city,  and 
sums  of  money. 

Free  distribution  of  seed  to  farmers. — The  owner  of  a  wheat 
mill  of  Puerto  Plata  has  imported  a  large  quantity  of  seed  wheat 
especially  suited  for  cultivation  in  tropical  countries.  These  seeds 
and  instructions  for  cultivation  will  be  distributed  free  to  all 
burners  interested  in  wheat  growing. 

ECUADOR. 

Thread  factory. — A  factory  for  manufacturing  sewing  cotton 
has  recently  been  established  in  Manabi.  The  present  production 
is  not  very  large,  being  about  500  spools  a  day,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
within  the  next  year  the  output  will  be  greatly  increased. 

GUATEMALA. 

Telegraph  improvements. — New  electric  equipment  has  been 
installed  in  the  central  telegraph  office  of  Guatemala  City,  accumu¬ 
lators  being  substituted  for  batteries.  There  are  seven  public  branch 
offices  in  the  capital,  and  a  private  wire  to  the  Presidential  Mansion. 

Weather  bureau. — On  January  15,  1924,  a  weather  bureau  was 
opened  in  the  botanical  gardens  in  Guatemala  City. 

Palace  Hotel. — The  new  Palace  Hotel,  in  Guatemala  City, 
which  was  recently  completed,  was  opened  on  January  15.  It  is 
built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  is  provided  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  the  plumbing  having  been  furnished  by  a  firm  in  the 
United  States.  The  hotel  has  a  system  for  sterilizing  water,  a  sani¬ 
tary  barber  shop,  Turkish  and  Russian  baths,  a  swimming  pool,  a 
roof  garden,  a  tea  room,  attractive  rooms,  and  a  good  cuisine. 

90779-24— Bull.  5 - 6 
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HAITI. 

General  Import  Co. — An  executive  order  of  January  25,  1924, 
authorizes  the  organization  in  Port  au  Prince  of,a  stock  company  for 
importing,  the  company  to  have  a  capital  of  $25,000. 

Popitlation. — Recent  figures  estimate  the  population  of  Haiti  as 
2,028,000  on  Januarj'  1,  1924. 

Sugar  industry. — The  1923  production  of  the  two  sugar  mills  in 
Haiti  was  10,967  tons,  as  against  12,800  tons  during  the  year  1922. 

Ni’mber  of  vehicles  in  Port  au  Prince. — There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  1,798  vehicles  in  use  in  the  capital.  Of  these,  100  are  auto¬ 
mobiles  for  hire,  while  private  and  official  automobiles  number 
about  510. 

New  laundry. — The  laundry  business  in  Port  au  Prince,  which 
up  to  now  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  has 
been  improved  recently  by  the  establishment  of  a  laundry  operated 
by  electricity.  The  owner  is  a  Haitian. 

MEXICO. 

Hydroelectric  plants. — The  following  estimated  figures  regard¬ 
ing  hydroelectric  plants  in  Mexico  are  published  in  El  Universal,  of 
Mexico  City,  for  Februarj*  9,  1924: 

Number  of  plants,. _ _  64 

Mexico. . 11 

Puebla _ 11 

Jalisco.. _ _  10 

Michoac4n . . 7 

Hidalgo _ 6 

Veracruz _  .5 

Chiapas. _ 3 

Colima . . 3 

Nuevo  Le6n.. . 2 

Oaxaca,  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosf,  Coahuila,  Du¬ 
rango,  Nayarit . . . . . ..each..  1 

Horsepower  of  present  plants . . . . .  300,  000 

Transmission  lines  (kilometers) . . . . . .  1,  500 

Kilowatt  hours  generated _ _ _  1,  002,  000,  000 

Compafifa  Mexicana  de  Luz  y  Fuerza _  500,  000,  000 

Compafifa  Hidroel6ctrica  e  Irrigadora  del 

Chapala . . . .  81,  000,  000 

Michoac4n  and  Guanajuato  Power  Co _  70,  000,  000 

Compafifa  de  Tranvfas,  Luz  y  Fuerza  de 

Puebla . 66,000,000 

Compafifa  E14ctrica  y  de  Fuerza  del  Real  Con- 

chos _ _ 54,000,000 

Compafifa  de  Luz  y  Fuerza  de  Orizaba _  12,  000,  000 

Various  companies . 219,000,000 

Kilowatt  hours  sold _  701,  401,  000 

Capital  invested  (pesos) _ _ _  145,  000,  000 

Income  from  sale  of  current  (pesos) . . .  84,  168,  000 
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Livestock. — Approximate  figures  made  public  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Promotion  give  the  number  and  value  of  the 
live  stock  in  the  Republic  as  follows: 


Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Hones . j 

512,336 

Pttot. 

20,455,100 

Sheep . 

1, 196,068 

Poo*. 

^7^,605 

Mul« . •- . 1 

300,960 

18,713,476  1 

Qosts . ' 

2,106,044 

7,714,330 

Cattle . 

2,363,427 

9^  622,491 

Pigs . 

1,609,046 

21,6g3,9.‘>4 

The  State  of  Jalisco  leads  in  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
pigs,  having  85,000  of  the  first,  471,000  of  the  second,  and  336,500 
of  the  third,  while  the  State  of  Zacatecas  is  first  in  sheep  raising;  its 
flocks  numbering  284,500. 

Highways, — The  Department  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works  has  recently  signed  a  contract  with  an  incorporated  company 
for  the  construction  of  two  highways  and  their  branches,  one  from 
Ciudad  Ju&rez,  Chihuahua,  to  Toluca,  Mexico,  and  the  second 
from  Torredn,  Coahuila,  to  Piedras  Negras.  One  himdred  kilometers 
must  be  constructed  within  the  first  30  months  after  the  signing  of 
the  contract  and  100  kilometers  each  six  months  thereafter  imtil  the 
completion  of  the  roads.  For  20  years  the  company  will  be  allowed 
to  collect  tolls,  after  which  the  roads  become  the  property  of  the 
Government. 

Radio. — ^A  powerful  radio  telephone  receiving  and  broadcasting 
station  was  opened  in  Chihuahua  last  December  by  the  State  govern¬ 
ment,  supplementing  the  wireless  telephone  station  set  up  in  that 
city  by  the  Federal  Government  five  years  ago. 

NICARAGUA. 

Pacific  Railroad. — The  last  payment  on  the  Pacific  Railroad 
due  United  States  bankers  from  the  Government  will  probably  be 
effected  from  the  surplus  expected  in  the  budget  and  through  econo¬ 
mies  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1923-24,  after  which  payment 
the  Government  will  become  owner  of  the  railroad.  The  President 
has  requested  that  the  steamer  Managua)  now  idle  in  Managua  Lake, 
be  turned  over  by  the  present  railroad  management  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  internal  revenue  service  on  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  in 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

PANAMA. 

Population. — ^According  to  the  figures  of  the  latest  census,  taken 
in  October,  1923,  the  population  of  Panama  is  446,098.  As  1  deputy 
to  the  National  Assembly  is  allowed  per  10,000  persons,  it  is  expected 
that  the  number  of  deputies  will  be  increased  from  33  to  43. 
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Latin  American  engineers'  convention. — The  Panama  |  i 

Association  of  Engineers  is  planning  to  hold  a  convention  of  Latin  !■  ^ 

American  engineers  in  Panama  City  in  February,  1925,  for  the  pur-  [J  * 

pose  of  promoting  greater  solidarity  in  the  profession  and  for  the 
establishment  on  the  isthmus  of  a  central  bureau  of  information  f: 
concerning  engineering  projects  in  Latin  America.  President  Porras  [= 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  have  promised  cooperation,  as  have  * 

a  number  of  Latin  American  engineering  associations.  ^ 

Penonom^;  improvements. — The  S27,000  road  between  Puerto  [  ^ 

Posada  and  the  city  of  Penonom6  at  the  southern  slope  of  the  Cor-  v  ‘ 

dillera  del  Veragua  is  soon  to  be  completed.  Penonom6  is  to  install  y 

a  $25,000  water  system  to  replace  wells  and  rivers  as  the  source  of  I  ' 

water  for  its  4,500  inhabitants.  The  town  is  planning  to  build  a  p  * 

modem  ice  factory  and  to  purchase  motor  tmcks  for  use  instead  of  |  ‘ 

the  mule  teams  and  wagons  which  transport  freight  from  the  port  j  ‘ 
to  the  town. 

PARAGUAY. 

Foreign  commerce. — According  to  figures  published  in  the  '  ] 

Revista  dd  Comerdo  of  Asuncidn  for  January  16,  1924,  the  total  |  ' 

value  of  Paraguay’s  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  1923  was  13,126,285  | 

gold  pesos,  of  which  amount  5,805,886  pesos  represent  the  value  of  | 
the  imports  and  7,320,399  pesos  the  value  of  the  exports.  j 

Of  the  articles  exported,  the  forestal  products  come  first  in  value,  I 
representing  a  total  of  3,116,340  gold  pesos,  and  of  these  the  most 
important  is  quebracho  extract,  of  which  32,902,920  kilos,  worth  i 
1,974,175  gold  pesos,  were  exported;  that  is,  nearly  25  per  cent  of  j  , 
the  total  value  of  the  exports.  Agricultural  products  come  second, 
representing  a  total  value  of  2,330,277  gold  pesos,  the  most  important 
being  Paraguayan  tea  (yerba  mate)  and  tobacco,  representing 
867,000  and  832,000  gold  pesos,  respectively.  Animal  products,  i 
totaling  1,800,495  pesos,  come  third,  the  most  important  item  being 
hides,  worth  1,140,000  gold  pesos. 

The  customhouse  receipts  for  1923  show  a  considerable  increase  I 
over  the  previous  year,  amounting  to  84,471,198  pesos  legal  currency,  i 
as  against  60,536,233  pesos  legal  currency  in  1922.  These  sums  I 
include  receipts  in  both  paper  money  and  gold,  the  latter  converted  | 
to  paper  at  the  average  rate  for  the  year;  that  is,  4,261  for  1923  and 
4,209  for  1922. 

Regulations  for  importing  seeds  and  >lant8. — The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  sent  a  circular  to  importers  of  seeds  and 
plants  stating  that  according  to  recent  r^ulations,  issued  in  order 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  plant  diseases,  all  plants,  seeds,  fertilizer, 
and  any  vegetable  products  imported,  either  by  parcel  post  or  freight, 
or  brought  in  as  baggage,  must  be  submitted  to  the  sanitary  rules  of 
the  port,  and  examined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  state- 
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ment  must  also  be  presented  to  the  agricultural  division  of  the  Banco 
Agricola  giving  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  plants  or  seeds 
and  the  place  of  origin. 

PERU. 

Highway  construction. — By  an  Executive  decree  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ordered  the  construction  of  the  highway  from  Lunahuanfi  to 
Huancayo,  which  will  be  built  in  accordance  with  the  road  con¬ 
scription  law,  which  requires  Peruvians  to  put  a  certain  number  of 
days’  work  each  year  on  the  roads. 

Wharf  at  pacasmayo. — ^As  a  result  of  the  united  efforts  of  the 
merchants  and  farmers  of  Pacasmayo  a  stock  company  has  been 
organized  to  build  a  wharf  properly  equipped  to  take  care  of  the 
commerce  of  this  important  section.  The  company  has  a  capital  of 
40,000  Peruvian  pounds. 

SALVADOR. 

Market  in  Cojutepeque. — The  departmental  conunittee  of 
promotion  of  Cojutepeque  has  opened  a  competition  for  architects’ 
and  engineers’  plans  for  the  new  market  to  be  built  in  that  city. 

URUGUAY. 

International  sheep  exposition. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Asociacidn  Rural  del  Uruguay,  the  International  Sheep  Exposition 
was  opened  in  Montevideo  on  February  3,  1924,  the  Minister  of 
Industries  and  other  prominent  persons  attending  on  the  opening 
day.  Sales  were  made  of  fine  animals,  one  Merino  ram  selling  for 
400  pesos  and  another  for  750  pesos,  while  Romney  Marsh  rams  sold 
for  250  to  300  pesos. 

Exports  1922-23. — According  to  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
published  by  the  Manana  of  Montevideo  of  February  6,  1924,  the 
exports  of  1922-23  are  as  follows: 


Exports. 

1022 

1023 

Exports. 

1023 

1023 

Peso*. 

M3, 210 
31,350,M8 
3,241, 100 
21,322,238 

PetM. 

1,172,074 

42,0101777 

4,922,343 

27,683,784 

Other  agricultural 

Foot. 

1,883 

Pesos. 

384 

MstU  and  extracts.... 

Fits. . 

Woob . 

Hides,  dry,  salted,  etc. 

Bristles . 

Bones . 

Other  animal  products . 
Bestdoe . 

Total  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

1,840,414 

2,403,064 

344,318 

21S,S01 

108 

307,703 

394,968 

377,691 

11,087 

360,613 

Stone . 

Clays . 

377,182 

939,680 

209,120 
730, 137 

Total  mining 
products . 

012,871 

1,034,266 

Total  animal 
products . 

74,180,413 

06,360,606 

Gama  and  fish . 

282,873 

309,134 

102,906 

1,964,767 

16,809 

2,316,894 

108,018 

49,323 

994,731 

30,110 

Oiatns  and  aeeds . 

{niits  aod  y«CBUbl«6.. 

. 

Provisions . 

30,600 

108,410 

Total  exports _ 

77,490,611 

100,786,001 
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Municipal  packing  house. — The  winning  plan  in  the  Montevideo 
municipal  packing  house  competition  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Ernesto  A. 
Bauzd  and  Sr.  Julio  C4sar  Bauz4.  The  specifications  called  for  a  large 
refrigerating  and  packing  plant  equipped  to  prepare  Uruguayan 
meat  for  export  as  well  as  home  consumption. 

Montevideo  port  channel. — The  Dutch  engineering  firm  engaged 
by  the  Uruguayan  Government  to  dredge  the  Montevideo  port 
channel  to  a  depth  of  10  meters  began  work  on  January  18,  1924. 

Livestock  census. — The  departmental  commission  of  Montevideo 
for  taking  the  livestock  census  of  1924  recently  met  and  elected 
Sr.  Roberto  Sundberg  president.  Sefiorita  Cristina  Doufrechou, 
Montevideo  Department  Inspector  of  Primarj'  Instruction,  was 
placed  by  presidential  appointment  upon  the  commission,  wliich 
is  holding  meetings  to  formulate  plans  for  its  work. 


VENEZUELA. 

Construction  of  bridges. — Last  December  a  new  iron  bridge 
over  the  Jimenez  river  in  the  State  of  Trujillo  was  opened  to  traffic. 
Tliis  bridge  forms  part  of  the  national  highway  from  Trujillo  to  the 
railroad  station  of  Motat&n. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cumani  has  ordered  the  construction 
of  a  rubble-work  bridge  over  the  Manzanares  River,  at  a  point  called 
Bebedero,  on  the  Cuman&-San  Juan  highway. 

Venezuela  in  1924- — Sr.  N.  V^loz  Goiticoa,  dean  of  the  Vene 
zuelan  diplomatic  service,  has  recently  issued  a  book  entitled 
Venezuela  in  1924-  It  is  published  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  includes  a  geographical  sketch  of  the  Republic,  a  description  of 
the  territorial  and  political  divisions,  means  of  communications,  and 
a  study  of  the  various  industries  and  economic  conditions,  as  well 
as  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  country.  This  work  has  so  far 
appeared  only  in  Spanish,  but  an  English  edition  will  shortly  be 
published. 

Livestock  census  in  the  State  of  Zamora. — ^According  to  a 
recent  livestock  census  taken  in  the  State  of  Zamora,  its  inhabitants 
possess  345,554  head  of  cattle,  2,714  horses,  314  mides,  3,995  donkeys, 
and  29,430  hogs.  The  territory  of  this  State  covers  1,711,882 
hectares. 


Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway. — The  executive  power  has 
been  authorized  by  a  law  promulgated  December  12,  1923,  to  issue 
bonds  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  500,000  bolivianos,  for  liquidation  of 
the  Government  debt  to  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway.  These 
bonds  will  be  issued  for  the  amount  of  the  debt  as  shown  from  the 
examination  of  the  accounts  made  by  the  government  inspector 
and  the  interested  companies.  The  bonds  will  bear  annual  interest 
of  3  per  cent.  '  |l 

BRAZIL.  I 

Income  tax. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  1924  budget  of  receipts, 
the  sources  on  which  the  tax  is  collectible  are  divided  into  the  following 
classes:  Business  and  industrial  enterprises,  agriculture  excepted;  i. 

capital  and  movable  property;  public  and  private  salaries,  subsidies, 
fees,  gratifications,  bonuses,  pensions,  and  remunerations  received 
under  any  name  and  form  of  contract;  and  noncommercial  pro-  ^ 

fessions  not  included  in  the  previous  class.  The  scale  of  the  tax  is  as 
follows,  incomes  below  10  contos  being  exempt:  s 

From  10  to  20  coutos,  0.5  per  cent. 

From  20  to  30  contos,  1  per  cent. 

From  30  to  60  contos,  2  per  cent. 

From  60  to  100  contos,  3  per  cent. 

From  100  to  200  contos,  4  per  cent.  r 

From  200  to  300  contos,  5  per  cent. 

From  300  to  400  contos,  6  per  cent.  r 

From  400  to  500  contos,  7  per  cent. 

Above  500  contos,  8  per  cent. 

t' 

The  income  tax,  created  by  Law  No.  4625  of  December  31,  1922, 
is  expected  to  produce  82,200  contos  paper  in  1924  against  73,000 
contos  paper  estimated  for  1923. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Savings  Bank. — The  report  of  this  bank  for  1923  , 

shows  189,837  deposits,  amoimting  to  101,873,148  milreis,  and 
156,913  withdrawals,  amounting  to  99,077,845  milreis,  made  during 
the  year,  the  balance  increasing  from  143,444,714  milreis  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1922,  to  150,226,005  milreis  on  December  31,  1923.  The 
sum  of  12,777,290  milreis  was  loaned  on  48,483  pledges,  which  were 
redeemed  to  the  sum  of  10,911,731  milreis. 
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State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  budget. — The  1924  budget  for  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  places  receipts  at  26,820,146  milreis  and 
expenditures  at  25,451,885  milreis. 

Brazilian  budget  for  1924. — The  revenues  of  the  Republic  for 
the  year  1924  are  estimated  as  follows: 


i;ODt08. 


Imports  and  shipping . . . 

Gold. 

Paper. 

92,050 

65,650 
'  243,800 
215, 100 
82,200 
1,060 
2,745 
1,020 
202,972 
85,141 
22,310 

60 

Revenues  derived  from  Government  property . ■ 

Industrial  revenues  (mails,  telegraphs,  railroads,  etc.) . i 

ioo 

3,500 

1  7,061 
!  100 

Revenues  attached  to  special  purposes . ! 

Total . 

1  108,861 

621,896 

1 

The  budget  of  expenditures  is  fixed  as  follows: 


Departments. 

Cuntos. 

Gold. 

Paper. 

3,375 

5,866 

1,000 

200 

370 

11,706 

64,826 

64,332 

2,686 

86,678 

171,653 

46,063 

284,008 

227,610 

War . 

Total . 

87,351 

916,320 

COIX)MBIA. 

Budget. — The  national  budget  for  1924  allows  38,285,397  pesos 
for  revenue  and  42,965,953  pesos  for  expenses.  It  is  expected  that 
the  deficit  of  4,680,556  pesos  will  be  covered  by  a  foreign  loan  which 
is  being  negotiated. 

Agricultural  mortgage  bank. — See  page  518. 


CHILE. 

Customs  duties. — In  1923  the  customs  duties  collected  amounted 
to  144,336,086  gold  pesos  of  18  d.,  against  87,331,687  gold  pesos  in 
1922.  The  surcharges,  collected  in  paper  money,  were  5,825,034 
pesos  and  3,730,347  pesos,  respectively,  while  the  fees  for  wharfage, 
unloading,  and  moving  were  2,841,733  pesos,  against  2,489,310  pesos. 

Santiago  Savings  Bank. — Information  regarding  the  operations 
of  the  Caja  de  Ahorros  de  Santiago,  whose  welfare  work  was 
described  in  an  article  on  the  Chilean  Mortgage  Loan  Bank  appear- 
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ing  in  the  Bulletin  for  July,  1923,  shows  notable  prosperity  for  the 
year  1923.  Founded  in  1884,  the  bank  closed  the  year  1885  with  a 
balance  of  284,351  paper  pesos,  to  the  credit  of  2,479  depositors, 
while  on  December  31,  1923,  the  balance  was  109,724,644  pesos  and 
the  number  of  depositors  395,721,  29,843  accounts  having  been  added 
during  the  year.  Workmen’s  and  school  savings  are  especially 
fostered  by  the  bank,  the  latter  reaching  272,700  pesos  in  1923. 
Assistance  was  extended  to  574  depositors  in  purchasing  property  to 
the  value  of  21,845,981  pesos.  Mortgage  loans,  a  new  service  of  the 
bank  begun  last  June,  showed  a  balance  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
the  year  of  1,112,900  pesos. 

Banking  figures. — It  is  stated  by  the  Sovih  Pacific  Mail  of  Janu¬ 
ary  4  that  banking  transactions  in  the  Republic  during  1923  amoimted 
to  1,250,000,000  pesos  national  currency  and  110,000,000  gold  pesos, 
while  savings  deposits  increased  more  than  37,000,000  pesos. 

ECUADOR. 

Budget  for  1924. — By  a  decree  of  December  31,  1923,  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1923  is  declared  in  force  for  the  year  1924,  with  the 
amendments  made  by  the  legislative  decrees  of  October  6,  1922,  and 
September  28,  1923, 

HONDURAS. 

Customs  receipts. — According  to  the  Revista  Economica  of  Hon¬ 
duras  for  January,  1924,  the  customs  receipts  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1923,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  1922,  including 
the  5  per  cent  surtax  in  gold,  w^ere  as  follows: 


Muoths. 

Silver  pesos.  { 

1  Silver  pesos. 

1922  j  1923  ; 

1  1922  1923 

1  j 

452,524  1  368,036  1  June . 

367,060  '  384270 

318;743  351,S39  1  July . 

..1  380;474  334,662 

344;  007  364,338  ;  August . 

373,070  i  333,380 

April . 

325;  111  344733  '  Sei^mber . 

.)  341,362  324426 

May . 

2711038  448.240  0<^ber _ 

3ia378  293.612 

1  li  '• 

Liquor  revenue. — According  to  the  Revista  Economica  of  Hon¬ 
duras  for  January,  1924,  the  liquor  revenue  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1923,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  1922,  was  as 
follows: 


Months. 

Silver  pesos. 

Months. 

Silver  pesos. 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1023 

Jtniliry . 

Fehniary . 

211,881 
161,804 
144  019 
160,667 
144730 

204841  ' 

162,390 

144066 

164369 

174707 

June. . 

July . 

144252 
167,769 
124378 
144113 
i  164388 

130,896 
164  011 
164736 
164306 
144676 

flsT . 
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MEXICO. 

Bankers’  convention. — Representatives  of  more  than  20  banks, 
located  in  the  capita]  and  in  the  various  States  of  the  Republic, 
assembled  in  Mexico  Gty  in  February  to  consult  with  delegates  of 
the  Departments  of  Finance  and  Agriculture  on  the  banking  laws. 
After  several  weeks  of  study  and  discussion,  the  chief  committee  of 
the  convention  presented  an  extensive  report  suggesting  certain 
provisions  which,  according  to  its  judgment,  should  be  embodied  in 
a  new  banking  law.  This  report,  which  was  received  with  general 
approbation,  covered  the  following  topics:  General  regulations 
applying  to  credit  institutions  and  their  formation,  and  special  provi¬ 
sions  for  mortgage  banks  and  banks  lending  money  on  such  security 
as  crops,  stock,  and  machinery  (bancos  refaccionarios);  collections 
and  payments  of  the  two  special  types  of  banks  just  named;  and 
trust  and  savings  institutions. 

VENEZUELA. 

Domestic  and  foreign  debt. — The  amount  of  the  domestic  debt 
of  Venezuela,  which  includes  the  national  internal  consolidated 
debt  bearing  3  per  cent  annual  interest,  the  inscribed  3  per  cent 
debt,  and  the  promissory  notes  to  bearer  or  treasury  bonds,  amounted 
on  December  31,  1923,  to  41,603,245.06  bollvares;  and  the  foreign 
debt,  which  includes  the  national  debt  of  13  per  cent  of  the  custom¬ 
house  revenues  according  to  diplomatic  agreements,  and  the  3 
per  cent  diplomatic  debt,  amounted  on  the  same  date  to  67,122,880.10 
bollvares,  which  gives  a  total  national  debt  of  108,726,125.16  boli- 
vares.  The  amount  of  money  in  cash  allotted  to  the  amortization 
of  these  debts  in  1923  was  4,676,457.59  bollvares,  and  the  amount 
paid  in  interest  in  this  same  j  ear  was  3,378,881.50  bollvares,  or  a 
total  of  8,055,339.09  bolfvares.  (Boletin  de  la  Camara  de  Comercio 
de  Caracas,  February  1,  1924.) 


BOLIVIA. 


Official  Gazette. — ^An  executive  decree  of  December  31,  1923, 
authorizes  the  publication  of  an  official  gazette,  to  appear  once  a 
week  commencing  January  1,  1924.  It  will  contain  all  laws,  decrees, 
executive  resolutions,  and  administrative  measures.  The  gazette 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Justice. 
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National  flowee. — By  an  executive  decree  of  January  1,  1924, 
the  flower  of  the  khantuta  or  cantuta,  an  indigenous  plant  of  the 
Andean  plateau,  was  proclaimed  the  national  flower  of  Bolivia,  and 
will  accordingly  replace  the  usual  half  wieath  of  laurel  used  as  the 
national  emblem  on  patriotic  and  civic  occasions.  This  flower, 
which  was  used  by  the  Incas  as  an  emblem,  has  the  colors  of  the 
Bolivian  flag  in  its  petals. 

Women  teachers. — A  decree  of  December  21,  1923,  states  that 
commencing  from  that  date  no  married  woman  will  be  employed  in 
any  branch  of  public  instruction,  either  as  teacher  or  school  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  furthermore,  that  any  single  woman  so  employed  who 
marries  automatically  loses  her  position. 

Police  school. — An  executive  order  dated  December  20,  1923, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  police  school  in  La  Paz,  to  be 
opened  during  the  present  year.  In  order  to  matriculate  in  this 
school  the  applicants  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age  and  not 
over  25  and  of  good  character,  and  must  at  no  time  have  suffered 
prosecution  for  any  criminal  offense.  For  the  maintenance  of 
this  school  funds  will  be  assigned  from  the  appropriation  made  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

BRAZIL. 

Government  aid  to  iron  and  steel  industry. — On  January  9 
the  President  signed  the  bill  for  Government  aid  to  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  based  on  the  report  of  the  congressional  committee 
noted  in  the  preceding  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  main  provisions 
of  the  law  are  as  follows : 

Two  decrees  of  March,  1918,  authorizing  subsidies  to  coal  and  iron  mines, 
will  remain  in  force  until  December  31,  1926,  the  maximum  expenditure  under 
these  decrees  to  be  50,000  contos,  including  that  already  made. 

The  Government  will  promote  by  public  competition  the  establishment  of 
three  modern  steel  plants  having  an  annual  production  of  50,000  tons  each,  one 
to  be  located  in  the  Rio  Doce  Valley,  where  electric  blast  furnaces  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred;  the  second  in  the  Paraopeba  Valley,  using  coke  obtained  from  national 
coal  in  the  blast  furnaces;  and  the  third  in  the  Santa  Catharina  coal  district, 
using  national  coke. 

All  bidders  must  be  Brazilian  and  must  have  an  iron  or  coal  mine  in  a  desirable 
situation. 

The  Government  will  lend  each  owner  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  without  interest  for  five  years,  after  which  time  the  loan  will  bear  6 
per  cent  interest.  Amortization  is  to  be  made  in  20  annual  payments  beginning 
10  years  after  the  date  of  the  loan,  which  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  and  plant.  Ownership  must  remain  legally  and  actually  Brazilian. 

The  Government  will  give  preference  to  the  output  of  these  plants,  exemption 
from  taxes,  and  reduction  in  freight  rates;  it  will  construct  and  improve  necessary 
railroads,  and  improve  port  and  shipping  service  needed  for  the  development  of 
the  coal  and  steel  industry. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Committee  on  social  welfare  and  agriculture. — Congress  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  its  members  on  social  welfare  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  committee  is  to  prepare  and  present  a  bill  in  Congress 
containing  practical  legislation  on  such  problems  as  wages,  labor 
accidents,  health  measures  in  factories  and  commercial  establish¬ 
ments,  medical  attendance  for  workers,  collective  insurance,  pen¬ 
sions,  workmen’s  housing,  and  other  important  subjects.  This 
committee  will  also  prepare  a  bill  on  the  legislation  which  should  be 
adopted  in  order  to  develop  the  national  resources  of  the  country  to 
better  advantage,  and  to  provide  adequate  means  of  establishing  a 
credit  for  the  farmer,  to  the  end  that  he  may  obtain  long-term  loans 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Valorization  of  coffee. — By  Law  115  of  December  12,  1923,  the 
President  is  empowered  to  contract  for  the  building  of  storehouses 
for  the  storing  and  classification  of  coffee,  for  which  bonds  due  in 
6  or  9  months  will  be  issued.  These  storehouses  will  be  built  con¬ 
veniently  near  the  principal  coffee  centers,  and  will  be  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  for  preparing  and  packing  the  coffee  attractively 
for  the  foreign  markets. 

Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank. — By  Law  110  of  December  12, 
1923,  the  Government  is  authorized  to  establish  an  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Bank  in  Bogota,  which  will  make  loans  to  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  Republic,  guaranteed  by  mortgages  on  their  property. 
Branches  will  be  opened  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments  and  loans 
will  be  made  on  terms  not  to  exceed  five  years,  paid  by  installments 
which  vrill  cover  the  amortization  of  the  capital  and  the  interest. 
Mortgage  bonds  may  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  pesos,  a 
sum  which  can  be  increased  only  under  a  new  law.  The  nation,  the 
departments  of  the  Government  so  desiring,  any  national  or  for¬ 
eign  banking  company  subscribing  not  less  than  2,000,000  pesos  gold, 
and  any  citizen,  may  become  shareholders. 

Reorganization  of  Government  departments. — According  to 
Laws  31,  42,  and  109,  of  1923,  on  January  1,  1924,  the  Government 
administration  will  be  divided  into  eight  ministries — Government, 
Foreign  Relations,  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  War,  Industry, 
Education  and  Public  Health,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  Public 
Works;  and  two  departments — Supplies  and  ComptroUership. 

Registration  of  foreign  passports. — The  President  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  decree  providing  that  a  book  entitled  Foreign  Passports  Reg¬ 
ister  shall  be  kept  in  police  and  municipal  ofiices,  in  which  register 
shall  be  entered  the  name,  surname,  civil  state,  nationality,  age, 
address,  finger  prints  and  other  marks  of  identification,  former 
address,  and  other  information  regarding  foreigners  which  the  police 
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obtain  from  other  sources.  Foreigners,  with  the  exception  of  diplo¬ 
mats,  consuls,  and  members  of  their  staff,  must  appear  before  the 
mayors  of  their  respective  municipalities  within  five  days  after  their 
arrival,  presenting  their  passports  and  furnishing  the  aforementioned 
data. 

MEXICO. 

Aid  to  inexpensive  housing. — A  new  decree  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  extends  to  houses  built  in  the  Federal  district  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1924  real  estate  and  Federal  tax  exemptions 
somewhat  similar  to  those  granted  by  previous  decrees.  (See 
Workmen’s  Housing  in  the  Americas,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  February,  1924.)  Houses,  dwellings,  or  apartments  renting 
at  different  monthly  rates  are  given  exemption  for  varying  periods, 
as  follows: 

Rent  not  more  than  30  pesos,  10  years. 

Rent  not  more  than  50  pesos,  7  years. 

Rent  not  more  than  75  pesos,  5  years. 

Rent  not  more  than  100  pesos,  3  years. 

Rent  not  more  than  125  pesos,  2  years. 

Rent  more  than  125  pesos,  1  year. 

Buildings  for  stores  in  suburban  sections  of  the  city  and  those  for 
small  work  shops  will  come  under  the  exemptions  of  this  law, 
providing  the  monthly  rent  does  not  exceed  50  pesos. 

An  interesting  provision  is  that  requiring  that  houses  whose 
monthly  rent  is  more  than  125  pesos  must  have  a  garden  visible  to 
the  passer-by  and  at  least  one-third  as  large  as  the  area  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  building. 

New  justice  of  the  supreme  court. — On  February  2,  1924, 
Senator  Tedfilo  H.  Orantes  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sr.  Lie.  Victoriano 
Pimentel. 

PARAGUAY. 

C!ommission  of  jurists. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
eighth  section  of  the  Pan  American  conference,  the  President  of 
Paraguay  has  appointed  Dr.  Cecilio  B&ez  and  Dr.  Higinio  Arbo  as 
delegates  to  serve  on  the  Commission  of  Jurists  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Coasting  trade. — According  to  Decree  No.  16376,  all  coasting 
trade,  pilot  service,  salvage  work,  and  towing  and  laimch  service  are 
reserved  for  boats  and  vessels  in  the  national  service.  This  decree 
also  specifies  the  requirements  for  the  national  registry  of  coasting 
vessels  and  the  privileges  conferred  by  such  r^istry. 

PERU. 

National  Educational  Council. — The  purpose  of  this  coimcil, 
created  by  Law  No.  4923,  is  to  superintend  all  educational  matters 
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in  both  the  primary  and  higher  grades,  and  to  issue  to  that  effect 
any  regulations  deemed  necessary.  The  council,  whose  presiding 
officer  will  be  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  is  also  empowered 
to  appoint  or  remove  from  office  school  principals.  This  National 
Council  win  be  composed  of  eight  members,  one  appointed  by  the 
university  council  of  San  Marcos;  one  by  the  principals  of  the  national 
secondary  schools;  one  elected  by  the  principals  of  the  schools  in 
the  capitals  of  departments;  and  one  delegate  elected  by  the  special 
public  schools,  the  four  remaining  delegates  to  be  appointed  by  the 
National  Government. 

Protection  for  employees. — Law  No.  4916,  of  January  28, 
1924,  amends  that  part  of  article  293  of  the  Commercial  Code  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  resignation  and  dismissal  of  employees.  According  to 
this  amendment,  if  the  services  of  the  employee  have  not  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  stated  period  and  attested  to  by  a  public  contract, 
either  party  may  at  any  time  terminate  the  agreement,  the  employer 
to  give  90  days’  notice  to  the  employee,  and  the  employee  40  days’ 
notice  to  the  employer.  In  the  event  of  the  employee  being  dismissed, 
he  win  have  a  right  to  a  monetary  compensation  according  to  the 
following  scale:  After  2  years’  service,  1  salary  payment;  from  2  to  5 
years,  2  salary  payments;  from  5  to  10  years,  4  salary  payments;  10 
to  20  years,  8  salary  payments;  20  to  25  years,  10  salary  payments; 
and  from  25  to  30  years,  12  salary  payments.  Article  3  of  the 
above-mentioned  law  states  that  every  commercial  employee  who 
has  rendered  four  years’  continuous  service  is  entitled  to  a  life- 
insurance  policy  taken  out  in  his  favor  by  his  employer  for  one-third 
the  amount  of  the  total  sum  of  his  wages  during  the  four  years’ 
service,  with  the  obligation,  on  the  employer’s  part,  of  paying  the 
insurance  premiums  as  long  as  the  employee  remains  in  his  service. 

Decree  in  favor  of  laborers. — According  to  a  recent  executive 
decree,  laborers  employed  in  factories  or  w'orkshops  who  are  dismissed 
by  their  employer  have  a  right  to  be  given  15  days’  notice,  or  else 
receive  the  full  wages  due  them  for  that  length  of  time. 

Stamped-papee  law. — Law  No,  4831  determines  the  tax  to  be 
*  paid  on  documents,  contracts,  and  deeds  subject  to  the  stamped- 
paper  law.  Said  law  prescribes  also  the  stamp  tax  to  be  paid  on  bills 
of  exchange  drawn  in  the  national  territory,  promissory  notes, 
vouchers,  and  any  other  collateral  securities,  as  also  foreign  drafts  and 
bills  of  exchange,  certificates  of  deposit,  letters  of  credit,  checks,  and 
similar  documents.  The  law  appears  in  full ‘in  the  official  paper, 
El  Peruano,  of  December  26,  1923. 

Law  to  suppress  vagrancy. — A  law  passed  by  the  National 
Congress  to  suppress  vagrancy  was  approved  by  the  Executive  on 
January  18,  1924.  This  law  establishes  and  defines  the  punishment 
to  be  imposed  on  all  persons,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  who  come 
under  the  classification  of  vagrants. 
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Institute  of  social  diseases. — By  virtue  of  law  No.  656,  an  insti¬ 
tute  is  created,  as  a  branch  of  the  school  of  medicine  of  Lima,  for  the 
study  and  investigation  of  social  diseases,  and  for  disseminating 
knowledge  for  their  prevention  and  cure.  The  personnel  for  enforc¬ 
ing  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  Republic  will  be  trained  in  this  institute. 

GUATEMALA. 

Changes  in  primary-school  regulations. — Article  V  of  the 
organic  law  of  public  instruction  relating  to  primary  schools  has 
been  changed  by  a  decree  published  in  the  GuatermUeco  of  February 
6,  1924.  The  board  of  primary  education  is  to  control  beginners’ 
schools  for  small  children  and  city  and  rural  primary  schools,  whether 
for  children  or  adults.  Department  and  municipal  branch  offices 
of  the  board  will  comprise  the  following  sections:  Personnel  and 
administration;  organization  of  schools,  courses  of  study,  text-books, 
and  related  subjects;  equipment;  school  buildings;  sanitation  and 
physical  culture;  libraries  and  publications;  and  statistics  and  files. 

Official  courses  of  study. — The  official  courses  of  study  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  board  of  public  instruction  for  beginners’  classes,  the 
rural  schools  of  three  grades  and  the  city  schools  of  six  grades  and 
the  normal  schools  were  published  in  the  Guatemalteco  of  January  8, 
1924.  Both  a  one-year  and  a  four-year  normal  course  are  offered 
to  young  men  and  women,  domestic  science  being  prescribed  for  the 
latter,  with  the  addition  of  child  welfare  in  the  longer  course. 

Qualifications  for  normal-school  scholarships. — The  Gxiaie- 
rndUeco  of  January  8,  1924,  published  the  decree  defining  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  scholarships  in  the  normal  schools.  These  scholarships 
are  open  to  natives  of  Central  America  over  14  and  under  20  years 
of  age  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  the  six  primary  grades  and  are 
unable  to  pay  for  the  normal  course.  It  is  required  also  that  can¬ 
didates  pass  the  normal-school  entrance  examination  and  promise 
through  parent  or  guardian  to  conclude  their  course  and  serve  there¬ 
after  as  teachers  in  the  national  schools  for  a  period  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  course.  For  entrance  to  the  one-year  course  of  the  Escuela 
Normal  de  Preceptores,  however,  the  minimum  age  is  11  and  the 
educational  requirement  satisfactory  completion  of  three  years  of 
primary  school. 

SALVADOR. 

President  of  the  supreme  court. — Dr.  Francisco  Martinez 
Su&rez,  who  has  been  abroad  for  some  time,  returned  to  assume  the 
duties  of  president  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Salvador  on 
January  15,  1924. 
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VENEZUELA. 

International  Commission  op  Jurists. — The  President  has 
appmnted  Dr.  Alejandro  Urbaneja  and  Dr.  Juan  Bautista  Banco  to 
represent  Venezuela  at  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
which  will  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  192.5. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


COSTA  RICA — FRANCE. 

Parcels  post  convention. — This  convention,  signed  in  San  Josfi 
on  December  1,  1923,  by  the  Costa  Rican  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  charg6  d’affaires  of  France  permitting  the  sending  of 
parcels  from  France  and  Algiers  to  Costa  Rica,  and  from  Costa  Rica 
to  the  aforementioned  countries,  was  ratified  by  President  Acosta 
on  December  12,  1923.  The  Gaceta  Oficud  of  January  17,  1924, 
published  both  the  convention  and  the  ratification. 

MEXICO — united  states. 

General  and  special  claims  convention. — The  General  Claims 
Convention  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  signed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  September  8,  1923,  was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  on  January  23,  1924,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  February  4,  1924,  by  the  Mexican  Senate  on  February  1,  1924, 
and  by  the  President  of  Mexico  on  February  16,  1924,  ratifications 
being  exchanged  at  Washington  on  March  1,  1924.  The  Special 
Claims  Convention  between  the  same  nations,  signed  in  Mexico  City 
on  September  10, 1923,  was  ratified  by  the  Mexican  Senate  December 
27,  1923,  by  the  President  of  Mexico  on  February  16,  1924,  by  the 
United  States  Senate  January  23,  1924,  and  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  February  4,  1924,  ratifications  being  exchanged  in 
Mexico  City  on  February  19,  1924. 

PARAGUAY. 

International  opium  convention. — The  National  Congress  and 
the  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  approved  on  November  17, 
1923,  the  International  Opium  Convention  signed  by  Paraguay  on 
December  14,  1912. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
;ai®EDUCATION; 

ARGENTINA. 

Women’s  Normal  School  in  Santa  Fe. — The  bureau  of  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  National  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  called  for 
bids  for  the  new  building  of  the  Women’s  Normal  School  in  the  city 
of  Santa  Fe,  which  will  accommodate  288  normal  students.  The 
budget  plans  for  the  expenditure  of  1,361,092.88  pesos.  The  school 
comprises  a  theoretical  normal  course,  a  practice  school,  and  a  kinder¬ 
garten.  Due  to  the  triangular  shape  of  the  land  the  building  has 
been  planned  in  wings,  each  section  having  a  separate  wing,  all  of 
which  are  connected  by  covered  passages.  The  practice  school  has 
places  for  462  pupils  and  the  kindergarten  for  90  children,  with  a 
school  lunch  room  and  playgrounds.  There  are  also  tennis  courts 
and  all  the  modern  equipment  of  a  fine  school. 


Women  teachers. — See  page  517. 

Police  school. — See  page  517. 

Training  school  for  nurses. — See  page  529. 


Primary  instruction  in  Sao  Paulo. — An  editorial  in  the  Jomal 
do  Brasil  for  January  11,  1924,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  changes 
in  primary  instruction  in  Sfto  Paulo  during  the  administration  of  the 
present  President  of  that  State,  Sr.  Washington  Luis,  who  took  office 
in  1920.  Two  of  the  planks  in  his  campaign  platform  were  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  primary  education  and  of  good  roads;  Bulletin  readers 
are  already  informed  of  recent  accomplishments  in  the  latter  field. 
Of  still  greater  importance,  in  the  view  of  the  Jornal,  is  the  change 
by  which  primary  education  is  made  obligatory  for  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  9  and  11  years,  thus  preventing  illiteracy  in 
the  rising  generation.  Children  who  continue  their  schooling  are 
required  to  pay  a  fee.  Previously,  the  primary  course  was  longer, 
but  there  were  fewer  children  in  school,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures:  Registration  in  1920,  194,778;  in  1923,  254,205. 
Expenditures  for  primary  education  in  the  same  years  increased 
from  18,983  contos  to  24,150  contos. 
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CHILE. 

Normal  graduates. — On  the  initiative  of  Sr.  Manuel  Rivas 
Vicufia,  vice  president  of  the  Primary  Education  Council,  the  young 
men  and  women  graduating  at  the  end  of  1923  from  all  except  one 
of  the  16  normal  schools  of  the  Republic  assembled  in  Santiago  to 
receive  their  diplomas.  Grouped  about  the  national  flag,  they  took 
the  customary  teacher’s  pledge  of  service,  put  to  them  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic: 

Do  you  promise  before  this  your  country’s  flag  to  perform  your  duty  well  and 
courageously,  to  promote  union  and  progress  in  the  school  to  which  you  devote 
your  activities,  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  your  superiors,  to  give  your 
time  ungrudgingly  to  your  work,  and,  finally,  do  you  promise  always  to  be  ready 
to  serve — to  serve  the  child,  the  community,  and  our  country,  for  whose  happi¬ 
ness  and  greatness  your  hearts  should  cherish  the  highest  ideals  of  citizenshipT 

In  the  days  before  the  graduating  exercises,  the  visiting  principals, 
teachers,  and  students  were  hospitably  entertained  by  their  colleagues 
of  Santiago,  and  by  Government  ofiicials.  They  were  addressed  by 
Dr.  Pedro  Lautaro  Ferrer,  secretary  general  of  the  Red  Cross,  on 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  the  teacher’s  opportunities  in  health  edu¬ 
cation,  and  by  Dr.  Ernestina  P4rez  on  alcoholism  and  tuberculosis, 
her  talk  being  illustrated  by  films. 

New  engineering  courses. — The  University  of  Chile  has  added 
courses  in  chemical,  metallurgical,  sanitary,  and  electrical  engineering. 

Normal  graduates  to  study  in  France. — It  is  planned  to  send  | 
two  young  women  and  two  young  men  to  study  in  the  Sdvres  and  | 
Paris  normal  schools,  respectively,  the  French  Government  having 
agreed  to  accept  these  students.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Chile  will  ask  the  Govermnent  to  include  an  annual  allowance 
of  3,600  gold  pesos  for  each  of  these  students  in  the  next  budget. 

Gift  of  books  to  Brazil. — 'Two  hundred  works  of  Chilean 
authors,  representative  of  the  best  in  Chilean  literature,  are  to  be 
presented  to  Brazil  by  the  Chilean  Government. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Musical  scholarship  in  Italy. — Manuel  Carazo,  a  young  Costa 
Rican  singer,  so  greatly  interested  the  minister  of  Italy  in  Costa  Rica 
that  he  was  offered  a  scholarship  in  Milan  by  the  diplomat.  The 
young  man  was  reported  to  be  sailing  for  Italy  in  January. 

CUBA. 


Exchange  of  teachers. — An  exchange  of  teachers  has  been 
arranged  between  Culver  Military  Academy  of  Indiana  and  a 
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military  school,  modeled  after  Culver  Academy,  which  is  now  being 
organized  in  Habana  by  Colonel  Silva  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Cuban  Education  Association.  Mr.  Ernesto  L6pez  Oliveros  has 
joined  the  faculty  of  Culver  Military  Academy  as  a  teacher  of 
Spanish,  while  one  of  the  faculty  of  that  academy  will  leave  next 
year  for  Cuba  to  teach  in  the  school  now  being  established. 

This  exchange  of  teachers  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  in  which 
an  American  secondary  school  has  taken  part. 


ECUADOR. 

Modern  school  buildings. — One  of  the  best-equipped  educational 
institutions  in  Quito  is  the  Vicente  Rocafuerte  High  School.  Classes 
are  held  in  a  large,  well- ventilated  modem  building,  which  contains 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories  and  reading  rooms 
offering  every  advantage  to  the  students.  There  is  also  a  very 
complete  library  connected  with  the  school,  which  is  open  to  the 
public  in  the  evening. 

GUATEMALA. 


Changes  in  primary  school  regulations. — See  page  521. 
Official  courses  op  study. — See  page  521. 

Qualifications  for  normal  school  scholarships. — See  page  521. 


MEXICO. 


Federal  District  school  statistics. — The  following  are  official 
statistics  for  the  school  registration  in  the  Federal  District  for  the 
months  of  June,  1922  and  1923: 


Normal  schools _ _ _ 

Public  primary  schools . . . . 

Private  primary  schools _ 

Kindergartens _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Evening  schools _ 

Illiteracy  schools  and  centers _ _ _ _ _ 

Technical  day  and  evening  schools. _ _ 

University _ _ _ 

Schools  of  fine  arts  and  music _ 

Indigene  culture _ 

Public  institutions  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction _ 

Total _ _ _ 

Percentage  of  population _ 


1923. 

1923. 

737 

2,  914 

84,  899 

89,  340 

22,  133 

22,  360 

2,641 

4,  297 

11,  025 

6,094 

6,542 

7,  131 

13,  957 

15,  507 

4,  639 

6,  614 

3,  096 

8,  459 

160 

3,  792 

8,772 

152,  461 

171,  648 

17.4 

19. 

The  increase  of  the  registration  in  June,  1923,  over  that  of  the  same 
month  in  1922  was  19,196,  and  over  that  of  Jtme,  1921,  80,828.  The 
gain  in  the  number  attending  the  schools  of  Fine  Arts  and  Music  in 
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1923  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  choral  societies  are  included  in  the  L 
registration  for  that  year.  H 

Objectives  of  Mexican  education. — Prof.  Moists  S6eni,  ! 
director  of  the  University  of  Mexico  Summer  School  for  Foreigners^  i 
thus  names  in  an  article  in  the  February  A^  ec  CaU  the  main  featurea  ! 
of  the  present  Mexican  educational  movement:  (1)  The  fight  against  | 
adult  illiteracy;  (2)  vocational  schools;  (3)  the  effort  to  make  children 
“learn  by  doing;”  (4)  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  life;  (6)  the 
emphasis  on  physical  education;  (6)  the  intensely  nationalistic  spirit 
of  education. 

PANAMA.  I 

School  for  deaf  mutes. — This  school,  besides  giving  such  studies  ! 
as  Spanish,  arithmetic,  geography,  physiology,  and  civics  has  shops 
where  metal  work  and  tool  making,  foundry  work,  wrought-iron 
work,  electromechanics,  automobile  mechanics,  and  typewriter 
repairing,  as  well  as  other  trades,  are  taught.  It  is  located  in  { 
Panama  City.  j 

Libraries. — Popular  school  libraries  are  to  be  established  in  the  i 
townships  and  capitals  of  the  provinces  as  part  of  the  school  extension  j 
work  and  as  centers  for  community  culture.  The  library  director  is 
to  appoint  each  month  a  teacher  from  the  grade  schools  to  take  charge 
of  the  reading  room,  with  an  additional  salary  of  $10  a  month  during 
service. 

PARAGUAY. 

Vocational  training  for  women. — In  order  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  vocational  training  branch  of  the  public  schools,  the  Ministw 
of  Public  Instruction  has  created  five  scholarships  for  the  pupils  of 
the  vocational  school  for  girls  in  Asuncidn,  of  which  Sefiora  Marfa 
F.  de  Cassati  is  principal.  To  promote  skill  in  handicrafts  five  hand 
looms  have  been  ordered  and  will  be  placed  in  schools  of  the  capital. 

PERU. 

National  Educational  Council. — See  page  519. 

SALVADOR. 

National  Guard  School. — The  National  Guard  School  has  been 
established  to  instruct  recruits.  The  course,  which  wUl  be.  taught  by  j 
officers  of  this  branch  of  the  service  and  by  civilian  teachers,  is  to  j 
cover  two  years,  and  includes  primary  education,  military  instruc-  | 
tion,  first  aid,  telegraphy,  telephony,  fencing,  physical  drill,  civica, 
and  other  subjects.  The  time  spent  in  the  course  is  credited  to  the  . : 
student  as  service  in  the  Guard. 
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Changes  in  primary  instruction. — Changes  in  the  regulations  for 
primary  instruction  have  made  school  attendance  obligatory  for 
children  from  the  ages  of  7  to  14,  inclusive,  and  permissible  at  the 
age  of  6.  Parents  or  guardians  not  registering  their  children  or 
wards  between  January  15  and  March  1  for  attendance  during  the 
school  year  from  February  3  to  November  30  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  5 
colones. 

Elementary  primary  education  covers  four  years  and  advanced 
elementary  education  three.  The  subjects  for  the  first  four  grades 
are:  Re'ading,  writing,  Spanish,  arithmetic,  drawing,  ethics,  manual 
training,  gymnasium,  and  singing. 

Open  air  schools. — A  society  has  been  constituted  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  departmental  board  of  education  in  the  city  of 
Sonsonate  for  the  maintenance  of  open-air  schools  for  children,  to  be 
provided  with  libraries,  gymnasiums,  gardens,  kitchens,  dispen¬ 
saries,  and  other  accessories  in  addition  to  the  regular  schoolroom 
equipment.  Sonsonate  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  this  association, 
which  is  to  be  permitted  to  extend  its  activity  to  other  towns  of  the 
province. 

Library  readers. — During  1923,  2,783  children  and  2,422  adults 
made  use  of  the  library  of  San  Salvador.  The  library  was  open  to 
readers  during  11  months  only  as  during  the  month  of  August  the 
building  was  devoted  to  the  industrial  exposition.  Recent  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  library  include  10  classics  in  14  volumes  from  the  Mexican 
Department  of  Public  Education,  40  books  from  Sr.  Alfonso 
Quiiibnez  Molina,  President  of  the  Republic,  and  34  from  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

URUGUAY. 

Naval  school  of  mechanics. — ^A  course  in  mechanics  given  by 
the  navy  was  opened  on  February  9,  1924,  to  young  men  from  16  to 
20  years  of  age  who  could  pass  an  examination  based  on  completion 
of  the  work  of  the  fourth  year  of  primary  instruction. 

Friends  of  popular  culture  open  library. — In  January,  1924, 
the  book  committee  of  the  “Friends  of  Popular  Culture,”  a  women’s 
organization  for  the  spread  of  culture,  opened  a  small  library  in 
Montevideo.  A  committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  undertake  instruc¬ 
tive  work  with  children  through  reading  and  lectures.  Lea  Miaerdblea 
and  Uncle  Tom' a  Cabin  were  read  to  the  blind  and  in  night  schools. 

Argentine  teachers  visit  Montevideo. — ^Early  this  year  a 
number  of  school  teachers  from  Mendoza,  Argentina,  visited  Monte¬ 
video,  where  they  remained  for  two  days,  meeting  their  Uruguayan 
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Maternity  ward  of  Mar  del  Plata  Hospital, — In  Mar  del 
Plata,  Argentina’s  largest  summer  resort,  a  maternity  ward  for 
indigent  mothem  was  recently  opened  in  the  Mar  del  Plata  Hospital. 
The  ward  also  has  provision  for  infants  and  children.  The  new 
section  of  the  hospital  was  the  gift  of  Sehora  Juana  Gonz4lez  de  ; 
Devoto  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Sefior  Bartolom6  Devoto. 

Argentine  Red  Cross  schools. — In  accordance  with  plans  devel-  ■ 
oped  as  a  result  of  the  First  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference 
held  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  Women’s  Red  Cross  Central  Committee 
has  imdertaken  to  establish  new  schools  for  trained  nurses  and  pubhc 
health  visitors.  The  courses,  which  are  to  be  given  free  at  the  cen¬ 
tral  school  for  nurses,  will  train  visitors  to  tuberculous  patients; 
visitors  for  aid  to  mothers  in  child  welfare;  school  visitors;  and  in¬ 
dustrial  visitors;  and  will  give  instruction  in  emergency  and  family 
nursing;  emergency  and  epidemic  nursing;  hospital  social  service;  i 
and  public  health.  The  municipal  dispensaries  for  lung  diseases  are 
already  receiving  valuable  assistance  from  the  first  school  of  Red 
Cross  health  visitors. 

Junior  Red  Cross  reorganization. — In  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  approved  in  the  First  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference 
held  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  supreme  council  of  the  Aigentine  Red  Cross 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  reorganize  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  j 
conunittee  will,  by  authorization  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa-  ■' 
tion,  establish  in  all  the  national  schools  Junior  Red  Cross  units 
planned  to  operate  along  the  lines  defined  by  the  League  of  Red?| 
Cross  Societies  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Associations  of  the  United  J 
States,  Canada,  and  Australia,  being  autonomous  in  matters  relating  | 
to  office  routine,  publications,  etc.,  yet  working  in  collaboration  with  I 
the  parent  society.  The  first  number  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Maga-M 
zine  was  planned  to  appear  in  March,  dedicated  to  the  children  of  i 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  Forty  thousand  copies  wereg 
to  be  distributed  free  as  part  of  the  recruiting  plan. 

Communicable  disease  prophylaxis. — The  National  Depart-* 
ment  of  Hygiene  has  been  authorized  to  establish  a  section  for  thei 
prophylaxis  of  communicable  diseases,  including  leprosy  and  venereal  I 
diseases,  under  an  honorary  director,  an  acting  chief,  two  medicall 
inspectors,  and  a  chief  of  dispensary  in  the  port  of  the  capital.  Thai 
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ports  of  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe  and  Baliia  Blanca,  and  the  provincial 
cities  San  Luis,  Jujuy,  La  Rioja,  Corrientes,  and  Santiago  del  Estero 
are  each  to  have  dispensaries  for  the  same  purpose,  provided  with  a 
physician,  an  assistant  physician,  and  a  male  nurse. 

Two  sections  have  also  been  created  for  the  prophylaxis  of  tra¬ 
choma  and  epidemic  conjunctivitis,  respectively,  and  a  third  to  carry 
on  a  hygiene  campaign  for  the  health  education  of  the  general  public. 

School  medical  inspection. — The  National  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  held  a  30-day  competitive  examination  period  for  medical  in¬ 
spectors,  dentists,  and  physicians  to  serve  in  schools  for  children 
below  the  standard  of  health.  Written  examinations  covered  school 
sanitation,  dietetics,  and  other  mattere  pertaining  to  personal  and 
school  hygiene. 

Seaside  vacation  colony. — On  January  28,  1924,  205  delicate 
children  from  the  ages  of  8  to  12  were  sent  by  the  National  Council 
of  Education  to  the  summer  vacation  colony  for  weak  children  at 
the  seaside  resort  Mar  del  Plata. 

Hospital  in  San  Rafael,  Mendoza. — In  the  city  of  San  Rafael, 
Province  of  Mendoza,  a  new  hospital  was  opened  February  2,  1924. 
It  has  a  clinical  ward  with  50  beds  for  adult  patients;  a  surgical  ward 
with  12  beds;  a  children’s  ward  with  20  beds;  a  maternity  ward  with 
14  beds  and  operating  room;  a  consultation  office;  and  a  vaccination 
room.  The  National  Government  contributed  money  toward  the 
building  of  the  hospital. 

BOLIVIA. 

Training  school  for  nurses. — In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year  a  training  school  for  nurses  was  opened  in  connection  with  the 
Miraflores  Hospital,  on  the  outskirts  of  La  Paz.  The  school  is 
under  the  management  of  the  chief  surgeon  in  charge  of  hospitals. 

CHILE. 

Red  Cross. — The  central  committee  of  the  Chilean  Red  Cross  is 
composed  of  the  following  members,  to  serve  during  1924,  1925,  and 
1926: 

Ex  officio,  Sr.  Luis  Abalos,  director  general  of  the  army  sanitary  service,  and 
Dr.  Pedro  Lautaro  Ferrer,  chief  of  the  sanitary  administrative  section  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Sr.  Manuel 
Foster  Recabarren,  Gen.  Roberto  Gofii,  Manuel  Hederra,  Antonio  Huneeus, 
Rear  Admiral  Javier  Martin,  Marcia!  Martinez  de  Ferrari,  Jos4  Maza,  Aquiles 
Vergara,  and  Enrique  Zafiartu  Prieto;  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  of  the 
four  army  divisions,  Drs.  Manuel  J.  Barrenechea,  Manuel  Torres  Boonen,  Ezequiel 
Gonz&lez,  and  Victor  Korner;  for  the  School  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Eduardo  Moore; 
for  the  Superior  Hygiene  Council,  Sr.  Carlos  Altimirano;  for  the  Superior  Council 
of  Benehcence,  Sr.  Luis  Vargas  Salcedo;  elected  by  the  central  committee,  Sr. 
Augusto  Vicufia  S.,  Sra.  Carmela  Prieto  de  Martinez,  the  Right  Rev.  Rafael 
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Eklwards,  bishop  of  Santiago,  Sr.  Lucas  Sierra,  Sr.  Raul  Edwards,  and  Sr.  Eliodoro 
YAfiez. 

The  committee  on  organization  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  composed 
of  educational  authorities  and  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross,  held 
its  first  meeting  in  Santiago  in  January,  when  it  was  decided  to  draw 
up  an  outline  of  the  aims  of  that  organization  and  regulations  to 
govern  it,  and  to  hold  a  campaign  for  membership  in  the  schools,  in 
accordance  with  the  offer  made  by  Chile  in  the  Red  (Voss  conference 
in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Women’s  Red  Cross  has  opened  a  dispensary  in  San  Bernardo, 
a  town  near  Santiago. 

Playgrounds. — The  two  municipal  playgrounds  in  operation  in 
Santiago  have  proved  so  popular  that  the  residents  in  another  section 
of  the  city  have  decided  to  rent  land  in  their  neighborhood  and  install 
the  necessary  playground  apparatus. 

Workmen’s  housing.  —On  January  31  of  this  year  President 
Alessandri  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  cooperative  workmen’s  colony 
at  San  Bernardo.  A  group  of  workers  in  the  Government  railway 
shops  located  in  that  town  has,  with  the  assistance  of  a  loan  from 
the  pension  fund,  purchased  a  plot  of  10  blocks,  or  132  building  lots, 
where  picturesque  and  hygienic  houses  will  be  erected.  The  pen¬ 
sion  fund  will  loan  the  cooperative  300,000  pesos  a  year  toward  the 
cost  of  building,  while  the  Railway  Council  is  also  making  some 
funds  available. 

Women’s  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of  Santiago. — In 
1923  this  association  expended  70,369  pesos,  having  a  balance  of 
19,417  pesos  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  supports  two  dis¬ 
pensaries  in  the  capital,  where  539  patients  were  attended  in  the 
month  of  December,  1923. 

Social  diseases. — The  experimental  hygiene  section  of  the  army, 
which  has  an  excellent  clinic  and  carries  on  valuable  work  in  Santiago, 
has  decided  to  send  representatives  through  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  to  give  information  and  treatment  in  regard  to  social 
diseases.  The  physicians  composing  the  commission  will  not  con¬ 
fine  their  work  to  garrisons  and  garrison  towns,  but  will  endeavor 
to  start  clinics  wherever  they  may  be  needed.  Lectures,  motion 
pictures,  posters,  and  pamphlets  will  all  be  used  in  spreading  helpful 
information. 

Vacation  colonies. — The  Domingo  Villalobos  Society  of  Santiago, 
founded  13  years  ago,  sends  a  hundred  needy  children  to  Gonstitu- 
ci6n  for  5  weeks  during  the  summer  vacation,  giving  the  same  children 
outings  to  the  suburbs  of  Santiago  during  the  school  year  and  afford¬ 
ing  them  medical  and  dental  care  when  necessary  in  order  that  the 
gains  made  in  the  summer  may  be  conserved. 

The  School  Charity  Society  of  the  same  city  (Jimta  de  Bene- 
ficencia  Escolar)  maintains  summer  vacation  colonies  in  (^ilpu4 
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Viiia  del  Mar,  Valparaiso,  Penaflor,  and  Apoquindo  for  186  children, 
selected- by  the  school  medical  authorities  of  Santiago  and  Vifia  del 
Mar  as  greatly  in  need  of  such  care. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Directors  of  the  medical  faculty. — On  January  5,  1924,  the 
new  board  of  directors  of  the  medical  faculty  entered  upon  their 
term  of  office  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Sol6n  Nuftez  Frutos;  secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  Ricardo  Moreno  Caflas;  treasurer.  Dr.  Benjamin  Her¬ 
nandez;  attorney.  Dr.  Constantino  Herdocia;  and  Drs.  Carlos 
Pupo,  Roberto  Chacon,  and  Jos6  Maria  Barionuevo.  The  medical 
faculty  has  taken  charge  of  the  maternity  hospital  in  San  Jos4  and 
of  the  training  of  nurses  and  midwives.  It  plans  to  hold  a  series  of 
conferences  with  lectures  on  cases  by  various  members. 

Poem  on  the  ox. — The  Ministry  of  Government  and  the  Sociedad 
Protectora  de  Animales  recently  opened  a  competition  for  the  best 
poem  on  the  ox,  the  beast  of  burden  and  friend  of  the  farmer. 

CUBA. 

Gambling  forbidden  in  cigar  factories. — In  the  last  session  of 
the  Cigar-makers  Congress,  held  in  Habana  diuing  the  latter  part 
of  January,  a  resolution  was  approved  by  which  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  and  all  kinds  of  gambling  was  forbidden  in  cigar  factories 
whose  employees  are  members  of  the  Cigar-makers  Federation  of 
Habana  and  Pinar  del  Rio. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

Improvement  committee  of  Santiago. — At  the  first  meeting  of 
this  committee,  organized  by  the  local  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking  a  general  clean-up  campaign  in  the  city,  the  means  for 
accomplishing  this  end  were  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to  increase 
the  cleaning  force  of  the  city  by  enlisting  the  assistance  of  the 
public  and  offering  prizes  for  the  cleanest  street,  block,  or  district  of 
the  city  on  a  given  date.  In  order  to  have  permanent  results  from 
this  campaign  and  to  instruct  the  public  in  principles  of  cleanliness 
and  hygiene,  the  campaign  will  be  supplemented  by  instructive 
articles  in  the  newspapers  and  by  motion  pictures. 

First  committee  of  the  Dominican  Red  Cross. — ^A  number  of 
prominent  citizens  of  Santo  Domingo  recently  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Union  Club  of  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
Dominican  Red  Cross  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  shortly  be  recognized 
hy  the  Red  Cross  Committee.  Following  this  initiative  of  their 
elders,  a  group  of  young  people,  both  boys  and  girls,  members  of 
the  El  Porvenir  society,  met  and  organized  a  Junior  Red  Cross. 
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Up  to  now  there  has  existed  in  the  Dominican  Republic  only  a 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Dr.  James  F.  La  Salle,  in  charge 
of  this  chapter,  whose  mission  is  to  help  the  Dominicans  organize 
their  own  national  Red  Cross,  will  make  a  tour  of  the  various  cities 
of  the  island  in  order  to  enlist  members  for  the  Dominican  Red  Cross. 

DomNiCAN  WOMAN  DENTIST. — Dr.  Sofia  Oliva,  who  graduated 
from  the  university  in  Santo  Domingo  as  a  dentist  has  returned  to 
her  home  from  Cuba,  where  she  has  resided  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  where  she  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  th«  University  of 
Habana.  Dr.  Oliva  also  spent  a  year  in  the  United  States,  taking 
a  special  course  in  dentistry  and  practicing  her  profession, 

ECUADOR. 

American  Red  Cross  helps  earthquake  sufferers. — The 
American  Red  Cross  donated  $1,000  to  the  Ecuadorean  Red  Cross 
relief  fund  for  the  aid  of  the  suflferers  in  the  recent  earthquake  in 
Tulc&n. 

Director  of  sanitation  to  visit  Great  Britain. — Dr.  Wenceslao 
Pareja,  director  of  the  sanitation  service  of  Ecuador,  has  been  invited 
by  the  health  oi^anization  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  visit  England 
with  the  object  of  studying  the  organization  of  the  sanitary  service 
in  that  country.  Doctor  Pareja  will  spend  three  months  in  London, 

Association  of  employees. — The  Employees’  Association  of 
Quito,  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  economic  ■ 
welfare  of  its  members,  has  organized  for  that  purpose  different  j 
sections  devoted  to  charity,  education,  amusements,  libraries,  ■ 
cooperative  store,  and  a  savings  fund.  1 

Tennis  tournament. — Sefiora  Elena  de  Cdrdova  has  offered  a  ! 
trophy  to  the  Ecuador  Tennis  Club,  to  bo  competed  for  in  a  j 
tournament  between  that  club  and  the  Quito  Tennis  Club.  : 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. — The  | 
president  of  this  organization  has  requested  the  Minister  of  the  j 
Interior  to  issue  orders  enforcing  articles  81  and  83  of  the  police  j 
code,  which  forbid  bull  fights  and  cock  fights  in  the  Republic.  j 

HAITI.  j 

Athletic  training  in  the  schools. — With  the  view  of  promoting  1 
sports  in  schools  and  colleges  the  director  of  the  Potion  High  ^ 
^hool  in  Port  au  Prince  has  ordered  from  Europe  the  equipment  'i 
necessary  for  a  gymnasium  and  also  football  and  fencing  outfits,  -J 
which  have  recently  been  received.  | 

Tennis  championship  of  haiti. — Ten  different  clubs,  representing  j 
various  cities  of  the  Republic,  will  compete  in  a  tournament  for  the  3 
tennis  championship  of  Haiti.  A  silver  cup  will  be  presented  to  ] 
the  winner. 
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JusTiNiEN  Hospital  at  Cap  Haitien. — The  Haitian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  planning  some  important  additions  to  this  hospital  for  the 
poor,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  private  subscriptions. 
A  dispensary  is  now  under  construction  and  also  a  surgical  ward,  an 
operating  room,  X-ray  department,  and  a  dental  clinic. 

MEXICO. 

Red  Cross. — On  February  6  of  this  year  a  women’s  ward  was 
opened  in  the  Red  Cross  hospital  in  Mexico  City,  the  first  course  in 
nursing  for  women  members  of  the  Red  Cross  being  started  at  the 
same  time.  This  course  is  under  the  patronage  of  Sra.  Rafaela 
Garcia  Pimentel  de  Bernal,  the  president  of  the  Women’s  Red  Cross 
committee. 

Home  for  friendless  children. — The  Women’s  Society  for 
Children’s  Aid  has  opened  in  Mexico  City  a  dormitory  for  50 
homeless  children. 

Aid  to  inexpensive  housing. — See  page  519. 

NICARAGUA. 

Medical  conference  called  by  United  Fruit  Co. — Word 
has  been  received  through  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States 
that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  intends  to  call  a  conference  on  tropical 
diseases  in  July  of  1924,  at  either  Tela  or  Managua,  at  the  opening 
of  one  of  its  new  hospitals. 


panama. 

American  child  hygiene  specialists  visit  Panaman  schools. — 
Miss  Sally  Lucas  Jean  and  Miss  Julia  Wade  Abbott,  of  the  American 
Child  Hygiene  Association,  who  went  to  the  Canal  Zone  at  the 
invitation  of  Acting  Governor  Walker  to  study  the  schools  in  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  work  of  their  oi^anization,  were  invited  by 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  to 
visit  the  National  Institute  of  Panama  and  address  the  faculty  and 
the  students  in  the  higher  grades  in  the  National  Institute  and 
Normal  School. 

Tuberculosis  sanitarium. — Cermeho  plateau,  in  the  hills  of 
Capira,  has  been  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  of  Panama 
as  the  site  for  the  erection  of  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium. 

PARAGUAY. 

Health  campaign. — The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  established 
at  Cerro  Cor&  the  first  sanitary  zone  in  the  campaign  against 
hookworm.  The  foundation  proposes  to  establish  similar  zones  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  and  has  enlisted  for  that  purpose  the 
services  of  several  members  of  the  faculty  of  medicine. 
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Houses  and  schools  for  workmen. — The  owners  of  a  large 
match  factory  in  Tacumbh,  believing  that  all  workmen  should  own 
their  homes,  has  built  modern  brick  houses,  of  which  employees,  after 
ten  years  of  service  in  the  factory,  are  given  possession.  These 
houses  are  two  stories  high  and  are  built  according  to  modem  plans, 
taking  into  consideration  beauty  as  well  as  practical  usefulness.  On 
the  first  floor  there  is  a  small  sitting  room,  dining  room,  and  kitchen, 
and  on  the  second  floor  large,  well-ventilated  bedrooms. 

On  the  grounds  adjoining  the  factory  there  is  a  school  for  small 
children. 

PERU. 

Welfare  Society  of  Lima. — The  annual  report  of  the  director 
of  this  organization  for  the  year  1923  states,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Dos  de  Mayo,  Santa  Ana,  Maternidad,  Asilo  Colonia, 
Victor  Larco  Herrera  hospitals  and  the  hospital  for  incurables, 
all  dependent  upon  this  society  for  maintenance,  have  continued, 
during  the  year  to  care  for  all  the  indigent  who  have  solicited  aid. 
The  number  of  persons  who  received  treatment  in  the  five  hospitals 
mentioned,  from  December  1,  1922,  to  December  1,  1923,  was  19,327, 
and  the  number  of  those  treated  in  the  di^ensaries  and  consulting 
rooms  11,644,  making  a  total  of  48,639.  These  five  hospitals  con¬ 
tain  a  total  of  1,850  beds  which,  according  to  the  population  of  Lima, 
gives  an  average  of  9  beds  per  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  training  school  for  nurses  is  now  under  the  management  of 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are  graduate  nurses. 

The  scope  of  this  society  in  child-welfare  work  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  opening  of  the  P4rez  Aranlbar  home  for  orphans, 
to  which  institution  the  children  under  the  care  of  the  Society  in 
various  orphan  asylums  wUl  be  taken.  This  home  includes,  besides 
the  three  groups  of  buildings  for  housing  the  children,  two  open-air 
schools  for  children  of  both  sexes,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  500  to 
1,000;  two  vacation  colonies;  two  colonies  for  convalescent  children; 
and  two  sections  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  20  children 
of  both  sexes. 

National  League  of  Hygiene  and  Social  Prophylaxis. — The 
new  National  League  of  Hygiene  and  Social  Prophylaxis  has 
appointed  the  following  permanent  committees  to  take  up  the  work 
01  the  league:  Venerem  prophylaxis  and  sexual  education;  campaign 
against  alcoholism;  nipiology  and  paidology;  mental  hygiene  and 
campaign  agaii^t  toxicomania;  antitubercmosis  campaign;  social 
hygiene  legMationj  and  propaganda.  Each  of  these  committees 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  group  of  doctors  and  persons  interested 
in  social  hygiene. 

Workmen’s  houses. — There  exists  in  Lima  a  buildi^  organiza¬ 
tion  having  as  a  motto  “A  home  for  every  family.”  'Imis  organi¬ 
zation  builds  hous^  for  laborers  and  minor  employed,  such  houses 
being  sold  on  the  installment  plan  at  reasonable  prices,  some  as  low 
as  2.50  Peruvian  pounds  per  month.  The  sales  take  place  by  the 
(ft-awii^  of  lots.  During  tne  first  year  of  operation  this  organization, 
according  to  its  report  in  the  daily  papers,  invested  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  this  work,  and  provided  employment  for 
thousands  of  laborers. 

National  Cancer  Institute. — The  Government  has  established 
a  National  Cancer  Institute  as  a  branch  of  the  health  department, 
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for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  campaign  against  this  disease.  Dr. 
Eladio  Lanatta,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  cancer  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  institute. 

Protection  for  employees. — See  page  520. 

Institute  of  social  diseases. — See  page  521. 

Decree  in  favor  of  laborers.— See  page  520. 

SALVADOR. 

Bulletin  of  Sanitation  and  Pubuc  Assistance  (Boletin  de 
Sanidad  y  Beneficiencia). — In  January  the  first  number  of  this 
bulletin,  which  treats  of  the  action  of  the  Government  in  matters  of 
public  health,  made  its  appearance  under  the  editorship  of  Don 
Gonzalo  Moreira  and  Don  Carlos  Bustamante  of  the  Ministry  of 
Sanitation. 

Gota  de  Leche  of  Sonsonate  (free  milk  station). — The  clinic 
of  this  institution  during  1923  cared  for  1,500  babies  and  young 
children.  Medical  care  was  free,  and  consultation  was  also  open  to 
adults  an  hour  every  day,  about  700  benefiting  by  this  latter  service, 
established  July  20.  The  Gota  de  Leche  has  a  day  nursery  for  about 
20  children,  and  supplies  milk  for  15  others.  The  building  is 
provided  with  a  lai^e  yard,  baths,  and  kitchen. 

URUGUAY. 

Sanitarium  for  employed  women. — Thb  Montevideo  institution 
for  working  women  who  can  not  afford  treatment  elsewhere  has  now 
added  to  its  equipment  a  dental  clinic,  the  dentist  being  Seflorita 
Ibera  Hasas  Veuo,  who  treats  patients  twice  a  week. 

Antituberculosis  League. — During  1923  the  Antituberculosis 
League  dispensaries  and  sanitariums  assisted  7,994  persons,  to  902  of 
whom  it  gave  in  addition  to  medical  and  prophvlactic  treatment 
good  food,  clothing,  beds,  or  money  for  lodging.  Three  hundred  and 
two  persons  left  the  sanitarium  cured  or  notably  improved.  The 
disinlection  section  disinfected  4,523  articles  of  patients^  clothing  and 
17,618  kilograms  of  other  clothing  and  utensils.  The  public  baths  of 
the  Antituberculosis  League  were  used  by  28,161  persons,  or  2,902 
more  than  in  the  year  1922.  The  doctors  of  the  institution  issued 
14,328  prescriptions. 

VENEZUELA. 

New  building  for  leper  hospital. — In  connection  with  the 
leper  hospital  of  Cabo  Blanco  a  new  building,  comprising  two  wards, 
one  for  men  and  another  for  women,  was  opened  on  February  16  of 
the  present  year.  In  this  building  patients  will  be  examined  on 
admittance  to  the  institution  and  a  proper  diagnosis  of  their  condition 
made,  and  before  they  are  discharged  an  examination  will  be  given  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  cure  has  been  absolute  and  that  no 
traces  of  the  disease  remain. 

General  Red  Cross  dispensary. — In  order  to  cooperate  with 
the  sanitary  measures  established  by  the  National  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Red  Cross  has  arranged  to  have  vaccinations  performea  free 
of  charge  in  its  general  dispensary  in  Caracas.  Dr.  Mario  Garcia 
Dominguez,  a  graiduate  of  the  Universities  of  Venezuela  and  Chile,  hM 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  free  gynecological  consultation  clinic 
recently  opened  in  the  Red  Cross  dispensary. 


ARGENTINA. 


Argentine  ambassador. — Dr.  Don  Honorio  Pu^rred6n,  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  Republic  of  Argentina  in  the  United  States,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Coolidge  on  March  10,  1924.  His  pre¬ 
sentation  speech  referred  to  the  democratic  ideals  shared  by  both 
nations,  while  in  reply  President  Coolidge  spoke  cordially  of  the 
ambassador’s  activity  when  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  in 
promoting  increasing  friendliness  between  the  two  countries. 

CUBA. 

New  club  organized  in  Habana. — The  Cosmopolitan  Club,  a 
new  association  for  foreign  women  who  are  employed  as  teachers, 

fovemesses,  and  reporters,  has  been  organized  in  Habana.  This  club, 
esides  providing  the  members  with  various  forms  of  amusement, 
offers  them  facilities  for  learning  Spanish. 

Musical  contest. — In  order  to  encourage  national  composers  in 
their  musical  efforts  La  Lucka,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Habana,  has 
opened  a  competition.  A  prize  of  50  pesos  is  offered  for  the  best 
piano  composition  of  a  classical  nature ;  35  pesos  for  the  best  danzon; 
35  pesos  for  the  best  bolero,  written  for  piano  and  voice ;  and  30  pesos 
for  a  composition  suitable  for  violin  or  other  stringed  instrument. 

Monument  to  author  of  the  national  anthem. — The  committee 
in  charge  of  obtaining  funds  for  erecting  a  monument  to  Perucho 
Fiqueredo,  author  of  tne  Cuban  national  nymn,  has  received  the  first 
contributions  for  that  purpose. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Death  of  Federico  Garcia  y  Godoy. — On  Fedruary  11  of  the 
present  year  the  well-known  Dominican  writer,  Don  Fedenco  Garcia  y 
Godoy,  died  at  his  home  in  La  Vega. 

NICARAGUA. 

Death  of  General  Sol6rzano. — On  January  11,  1924,  Gen. 
Fernando  Soldrzano,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  former  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  passed  away  in  the  city  of  Managua.  Congress 
decreed  ofiSciat  mourning,  high  funeral  honors,  and  the  attendance  of 
Congress  in  a  body  at  the  funeral. 

Gift  to  Senora  de  Chamorro. — At  the  suggestion  of  President 
Martinez,  the  National  Congress  ^proved  a  gift  of  10,000  cdrdobas 
to  the  widow  of  the  late  President,  Diego  Manuel  Chamorro. 
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15,  1024. 

Date. 

1 

Author. 

1924. 

Jan.  18 1 

Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul  | 
eral  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Jan.  19  j 

Do. 

!...do . 

Do. 

Jan.  22  1 

Do. 

Fire  loss  in  Rosario  during  1923 .  Jan.  23  |  Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul  at 

I  I  Rosario. 

Livestock  slaughtered  in  1923 .  Jan.  28  I  Henry  H.  Morgan. 

.Argentine  hide  situation .  Feb.  2  |  Do. 


Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  Jan. 
daring  1923.  I 

The  Braxilian  budget  law  for  1924 . 1  Jan. 

Law  No.  4783  of  Dee.  31,  1923,  Brasilian  income  tax .  Jan. 

Rigid  traffic  law  in  city  of  Parabyba  do  Norte . ...do.. 


Exports  of  tapioca  and  manioc . |...do.. 

Shipping  and  cargo  movement  at  Bahia  during  1923 . |...do.. 

Movement  of  cocoa  and  coffee  from  Bahia  during  1923 . j  Jan. 

December  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Pernambuco,.  Jan. 
with  a  review  of  conditions  during  1923. 

Health  conditions  in  Bahia  during  December,  1923 . .  Jan. 

Water  works  and  sewerage  for  Aracaju,  Sergipe . |  Jan. 

The  rubber  industry  of  Amaionas .  Jan. 

Agricultural  grants  for  northeastern  Brasil _ _ _ |  Jan. 

Ihibiic  instruction  in  CearA . . . . . ...do~ 

Liquidation  of  public  debt  of  Recife . ...do.. 

Brasilian  iron  and  steel  Industry . . ...do.. 

Report  on  Brasilian  woods,  especiidly  Parani  pine . ...I  Jan. 


14  I  A.  Oaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio 

de  Janeiro. 

15  Do. 

16  Do. 

...  E.  Verne  Richardson,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

...!  Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 
Do. 

17  I  Do. 

18  I  E  Verne  Richardson. 

19  I  Homer  Brett. 

21  I  Do. 

19  !  J  a  m  e  s  H.  Roth,  consul  at 
I  Manaos. 

22  i  E.  Verne  Richardson. 

...  Do. 

Do. 

...  A.  Oaulin. 

23  '  Herndon  W.  Qoforth,  consul  at 

Santos. 

24  '  Homer  Brett. 

...  £.  Verne  Richardson. 

...j  W.  F.  Hoffman,  vice  consul  at 
Porto  Alegre. 

25  i  A.  Oaulin. 

I 

...i  E.  Verne  Richardson. 

27  ;  Herndon  W.  Oofortb. 


Production  of  wheat  in  Bahia .  Jan.  24  '  Homer  Brett. 

Concession  for  workmen’s  dwelling  in  Pernambuco . ...do .  £.  Verne  Richardson. 

ExportsandfinancesoftheStateofRioOrandedoSul,for  1923.1. ..do . |  W.  F.  Hoffman,  vice  consul  at 

Porto  Alegre. 

Oeneral  production  in  southern  Brasil,  crop  year  1923-24....  Jan.  25  i  A.  Oaulin. 

(estimated).  {  i 

Movement  of  vessels  and  freight  in  port  of  Recife . l...do . i  E.  Verne  Richardson. 

Shipping  movement  of  the  port  of  Santas  during  calendar  ;  Jan.  27  ;  Herndon  W.  Oofortb. 
year  1923.  I 

The  salt  deposits  of  Rio  Orande  do  Norta . :  Jan.  29  :  E.  Verne  Richardson. 

Creation  of  a  statistical  service  in  Pernambuco . I  Jan.  30  Do. 

A  new  automobile  road  in  Pernambuco . do _  Do. 

Organisation  of  Brasilian  railroad  worker’s  union . do .  A.  Oaulin. 

Orants  for  public  works  in  Pernambuco  consular  district _  Feb.  3  E.  Verne  Richardson. 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  December,  1923 .  Feb.  5  A.  Oaulin. 

Coffee  exports  from  Bahia  for  January,  1924... .  Feb.  11  Homer  Brett. 

Export  and  import  statistics  for  the  port  of  Para,  for  the  years  Feb.  15  Oeo.  U.  Pickerell,  consul  at  Para. 
1921  and  1922. 

CHILB. 

Products  exported  from  Iquique  during  November  and  Jan.  14  Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
December,  1923.  i  at  Iquique. 

COLOMBIA.  ; 

Colombian  business  prospects  for  1924 . !  Jan.  15  I  M.  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  Barran- 

I  I  quilla. 

The  Colombian  budget  lor  1924 . i  Jan.  25  1  Do. 

Completion  of  the  p^ing  bouse  at  CoviAas . i  Jan.  29  j  Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 

Cartagena. 

^e  market  for  farm  tractors  In  Cartagena  district . I  Feb.  1,  Do. 

Production  of  sole  leather  in  Cartagena  district . [Feb.  7;  Do. 

January  report  on  commerce  and  industries .  Feb.  18  |  Do. 

Portland  cement  market  in  Cartagena .  Feb.  22  :  Do. 


January  report  on  commerce  and  industries . |  Feb.  5  Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul  at 

San  Jo86. 

Milk  Pasteurisation  plant  in  Costa  Rica . I  Feb.  7  i  Do. 
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EsUmMed  production  of  sugar  by  the  centrals  of  Matanzas  i  Jan.  11 
xTOVinoe. 

Motor  vehicle  registrations .  Feb.  7 

January  report  on  commerce  and  industries _ _ _ ... _ _  Feb.  16 

Ore  production  in  Oriente  Province  in  1923 . . . ]  Feb.  18 

ConsolidaM  statement  of  declared  exports  from  the  Repub-  Feb.  19 
lie  of  Cuba. 

DOMINKAN  RirCBLIC. 

Soap  manufacturing  in  Santo  Domingo  consular  district _ ;  Jan.  4 

Survey  of  general  conditions  in  the  Republic .  1  Jan  19 

Sugar  crop  in  district,  and  crop  prospects  for  1924....II”””;  Feb.  20 


James  V.  Whitfield,  consul  at 
Matanzas. 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cienfi» 
gos. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consol 
general  at  Habana. 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 


Charles  Bridgham  Hosmer,  con¬ 
sul  at  Santo  Domingo  City. 
Do. 

W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at  Puerto 
Plata. 


January  report  on  commerce  and  industries . I  Feb.  13 

HAITI.  j 

industries  of  the  district,  for  the  Jan.  18 

Craiea  of  the  monthly  Bulletin  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Jan.  24 
Commerce  of  Haiti. 

NICARAGUA. 

Immrts  Md  ezporU  of  the  Corinto  consular  district  for  Jan.  29 
December,  1923. 


Philip  Holland,  consul  at  Quata- 
mala  City. 

Winthrop  H.  Scott,  consul  at 
Cape  Haitien. 

Charles  A.  Bay,  vice  consul  at 
Port  au  Prince. 


Harold  Playter,  consul  at  Cn- 
rinto. 


January  report  on  commerce  and  industries .  Feh.  18 

Increased  banana  planting  in  C(don  consular  district  in  1923..  Feb.  18 

FARAOUAT.  I 

Hookworm  campaign  inaugurated  in  Paraguay .  Jan.  18 

Asuncion  tramway  service  resumed .  Jan  23 

Foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  for  1923,  imports  and  ci^rts'.'.TI  Jan!  24 


Oeorge  Ore  consul  general  at 
Panama  City. 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 
Colon. 


I  Harry  Campbell,  consul  at  Asua- 
i  cion. 

I  Do. 

Do. 


January  report  on  commerce  and  industries . i  Feb.  8 

Statistics  of  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1923 . ■  Feb.  14 


I  Lynn  W.  Franklin,  consul  at  Ban 
I  Salvador. 

Do. 


Import  duties  on  shoes,  harness,  and  leather  goods . . . |  Jan.  26  | 

Import  duties  construction  materials,  sanitary  appliances,  i  Jan.  30  ! 
and  lumber. 

On  automobiles  and  trucks . . . . i  Jan  31 

Uruguayan  customhouse  revenue _ Feb.  8 

Uruguayan  exports  by  articles  for  the  years  l'^'and*19a”riL..do  .. 

^port  duties  on  paper  and  accessories . . .  i  Feb  '*12  ' 

Duties  on  carriages,  other  vehicles,  and  automobile  acc^so^  L.  do 
ries  and  spare  parts.  ’  . 


Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Do. 


December  report  on  commerce  and  industries . I  Feb.  4 

January  coflee  report  for  Maracaibo .  Feb.  14 


Henry  J.  Anslinger,  vice  consul 
at  La  Quaira. 

John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at  Mara¬ 
caibo. 


